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What Shall We Tell the Taxpayer?’ 


By Ethel M. Fair 


W HAT shall we tell the taxpayer? 
Shall we invite him to a mass 
meeting and have the president of the 
Library Board speak to him? Shall we 
mail him a pamphlet telling him of the 
work of the library for the year? Shall 
we address him through the daily press? 

Whatever method we choose, let us 
consider the medium we shall use to con- 
vey our facts. 

For ease of handling, for facility in 
quoting, let us consider figures. Long 
descriptions, word pictures serve to de- 
scribe. But figures mean definite values 
to the taxpayer. Figures fit into his 
business and acquire significance. Figures 
mean dollars and cents to him. Figures 
touch his pocketbook. 

Figures are our most convenient ex- 
pression of measure. We may say, “A 
pile of lumber ; enough silk to curtain my 
windows ; coal for next winter ; the price 
of a ticket to Timbuctoo.” Each item 
mentioned represents a limited quantity. 
But exactly what quantity it is, you do 
do not know until I say “1,000 feet of 
2-inch plank; 56 yards of 40-inch silk; 
14 tonus of coal; $546.00.” 

Therefore, to represent our library to 
the taxpayer we must use figures. Cer- 
tain figures we do use,—think, we use 
freely,—e.g. ‘The library’s circulation 
last year was 104,000.” But how really 
well known are these figures? How 
many men, if stopped on the street, could 
tell what the library cost the city? How 
many borrowers could say how many 


books had been read last year per citi- 
zen, supposing the books had been evenly 
distributed? I have even asked libra- 
rians what the library’s salary budget is, 
and they couldn’t tell me. 


Why Figures Often Mean Little 


There seem to me to be three reasons 
why library figures do not mean more to 
the taxpayer. 

First, library figures are too often in- 
adequate or inaccurate and therefore 
meaningless. Libraries’ statistical meth- 
ods are too informal and unbusiness- 
like. The library with business-like 
methods will be able to compare its own 
work with that of other business-like li- 
braries, (and here lies the advantage of 
reports in the form recommended by the 
A. L. A.), and will find itself studied 
and quoted by other keen librarians and 
library boards over the country. 

Second, the librarian and the library 
board know too little about the figures 
of their library. 

And third, no effective use is made of 
the figures. I may know that the esti- 
mated population of Greater Harrisburg * 
is 135,000; I may read the fact in the 
street cars every day. And if I want to 
boast about a certain popular magazine, 
I say that the circulation is over 1,000,- 
000; I read the fact on the cover every 
week. But if I want to tell you what the 
circulation of the library is, I have to go 
and ask the librarian. 


1 Reprinted from Pennsylvania Library Notes. The writer is connected with the Atlanta, Ga., Car- 


negie Library. 


*This paper was read at the Harrisburg district meeting at Shippensburg, Pa, 
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The weakness of our story of figures 
for the taxpayer lies, I believe, in the 
second point,—the lack of familiarity of 
the librarian and the library board with 
the library's figures. What was your cir- 
culation last year? What did it cost to 
run your library last year? Did you 
give adequate service? How much more 
would it cost to give better service? How 
much did each book borrowed cost your 
city? How much of your book budget 
do you allow for children’s books? How 
many juvenile borrowers have you? How 
much did the service to them cost? How 
much is that per child? How does this 
amount compare with the Boy Scout 
Budget of the city? What could you do 
if you had as much per person served 
as the Scout organization has per Boy 
Scout? How much does it cost to re- 
serve books for borrowers? How much 
of this cost is met by reserve fees? 

How much does it cost you to cata- 
log a book? Have you ever applied any 
economy methods to cut down this cost, 
without detriment to the service? 

Have you ever studied the subject of 
cost accounting? Or made a successful 
attempt to analyze the cost of service in 
your library? 

When these figures of the cost of 
service become significant to the libra- 
rian and the library board, then it will 
follow that they will be discovered by 
the newspaper reporter and quoted by 
the taxpayer. 


Analysis Is the Key 


Let us stop here and analyze some fig- 
ures from librarians. 

Booktown (which is a real library in 
this district) spent $5408.84 last year. 
$2761.55 of this went for salaries. The 
recommended division of a library bud- 
get provides 50-50% for salaries. Let us 
see how Booktown stands, $2761.55— 
$5408.84—51%. Pretty good! Let us 
see how their book budget runs. 20% is 
the recommended figure. They spent 
$1810.23 for books. This is 33% of the 
total expenditures. Very generous. This 
would leave only 16% for maintenance, 
which is a very low percentage. It is so 
low as to be interesting and would tempt 
the calculator to look further into the 
careful management of the library. 





As to the per capita support, we find 
that with 9720 citizens, the sum expanded 
represents 55 cents per capita. Compare 
the A. L. A. standard. What couldn’t 
Booktown do with $1.00 per capita? 

The 68,390 volumes circulated last 
year if divided by the population would 
mean 7 volumes per person. In com- 
munities of this size a normal circulation 
is about 8 or over. With $1.00 per capita, 
what service might the citizens have! 

And now what did it cost per volume 
circulated last year? $5408.84 — 68,390 
is 7.9 cents; a low figure. What makes 
this low figure is not apparent without 
further study and knowledge of the ser- 
vice. It may be that extreme economy 
is practiced. It may be that some kinds 
of service are not attempted, no branches 
maintained, no service in the schools. 
Perhaps, limited reference service? Per- 
haps the salaries are too low. These 
features one is tempted to study imme- 
diately to find out what the explanation 
is. How many hours is the library open 
to the public? There are all sorts of 
possible explanations which might be dis- 
covered which might show limited ser- 
vice, but good service as far as funds go. 


Apply the Yard Stick 


Let us take another library. Lay on 
it the measuring stick; $1.00 per capita; 
50-55% of the budget for salaries; 
20% for books, periodicals and binding; 
a circulation of 6 or 8 books per capita; 
a live collection of at least 1 volume per 
capita; the staff circulating 20,000 vol- 
umes for every full-time member unit. 
This town is Readwell, also in this dis- 
trict. Readwell spends 45% of its bud- 
get for salaries and 33% for books, peri- 
odicals and binding: leaving 22% for 
maintenance. And the cost per volume 
circulated is 8.6 cents. The support given 
the library is only 40.8 cents per capita. 
And this regrettably low appropriation 
caused the library to have a deficit last 
year of $589.98. This inadequate sup- 
port was reflected in a per capita circu- 
lation of only 4.9 volumes. Let’s wish 
Readwell success next year in its appeal 
for more funds. 

There are still other figures represent- 
ing library service which may be interest- 
ing or pertinent. 
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How about your bindery bills? You 
say, “Why those are very low. We do 
most of our recasing, even resewing, in 
the library. The girls do it. And it 
doesn’t cost us anything. And we do a 
great deal of mending.” Doesn’t cost you 
anything! How very remarkable! 
Doesn’t it taken an assistant’s time and 
some material, for both of which the li- 
brary pays out money? If your assist- 
ants are paid at the rate of 25 cents per 
hour and you buy the materials for mend- 
ing and recasing from Gaylord’s or other 
satisfactory source, it probably costs you 
15% cents, at the very lowest, to put on 
a new-backed recasing; and 8 cents if 
you use the old cover. And if you pay 
your mending assistant 50 cents an hour, 
the new cover will probably cost you 21 
cents. And a book thus repaired may 
wear for 15 circulations or it may only 
wear for 5. Count it up some time. 
Doesn’t cost you anything? 

Are your electric light bills large? 
“Yes, terribly! The Board was com- 
plaining about them at the last meeting.” 
Very well, then, had you any figures at 
hand to justify the figures? Perhaps 
1600 readers used books and papers in 
the reading room last month; three- 
fourths of them in the evenings. And 
the National Lamp Works’ representative 
measured your lighting and said that you 
were only getting 75% of desirable read- 
ing light in the reading room,—partly 
because of old fashioned fixtures and 
partly because of the absorption of light 
by the dull walls. 


That’s Where the Money Goes! 


Have you ever heard the criticism, “I 
don’t see why the library needs any more 
assistants. I’ve seen them sitting at the 
desk, not busy at all!” What does the 
public know about what must go on be- 
hind the scenes? Can you show them 
what it costs to put a book on the shelf 
after it comes from the publisher? A 
library putting in 2500 new books in two 
months had to show how many assistants 
it would take to “put these books 
through” in the specified time. The cal- 
culation was made on the basis of 5 
workers a day to process 100 books, and 
1 cataloger cataloging 300 books in one 


1 This paper was prepared in 1929. 





month. Another library in a town of 
2400 people had only one part-time as- 
sistant besides the librarian. At the time 
of moving into new quarters the libra- 
rian showed an exhibit of 60 catalog 
cards which had been made to make the 
contents of only one book available to 
the people. Another library used a win- 
dow display showing expert processers 
preparing books for the shelves. Such 
an exhibit attracts attention no less than 
the lady who used to brush her long hair 
to advertise a hair tonic. 


What does it cost to assure patrons 
a chance to read the books they want,— 
to reserve books? A study has been 
made which shows that the time of one 
assistant would be required to care for 
40 reserves a day. So charge up a full- 
time salary if you are prepared to give 
this valuable service in a large commu- 
nity. 

The taxpayer also is likely to overlook 
the fact that the books which he is very 
anxious to read,—Peter Victorious, 
Swan Song, Joseph and his Brethren,— 
all cost the library $2.50 and to satisfy 
the reserve demands the library has to 
put the price of several books into addi- 
tional copies of these books. The popular 
novel used to cost $1.50. The taxpayer 
also wants to reserve Eugene O’Neill’s 
Strange Interlude; Haliburton’s Royal 
Road to Romance; Fulop-Miller’s Ras- 
putin, the Holy Devil; Joan Lowell’s 
Cradle of the Deep; these cost $2.50, 
$3.00 and $5.00; and what is one copy 
to satisfy the demand! 


What does it cost to answer reference 
questions? “Heaven help us! We can’t 
measure that!” Perhaps not, down to 
a cent. But the Engineering Society Li- 
brary I understand, charges as much as 
$100 for some bibliographies prepared 
for patrons. And a library in a town 
of 20,000 was swamped with reference 
work and was under the impression that 
the club women “took all their time.” To 
check up their impression and the use 
of their time, they made a study for one 
month, recording the time spent in an- 
swering every reference question, and the 
source from which it came, i.e., from the 
schools, from club women, from teachers, 
or from the general public. They found 
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out that the club women did not take an 
undue amount of their time (perhaps 
the impressiveness of the requests made 
an exaggerated emphasis) ; and they had 
a measure at the end of the month of 
the amount of time actually spent on 
reference work. This then could be com- 
puted in terms of salary and some index 
of the cost obtained. In addition to the 
labor cost, the expense of the reference 
collection must be in some way assigned 
to this service. 

Therefore, does it cost money to give 
your community library service? 


“Getting the Facts Across” 


Suppose figures are the librarian’s 
hobby. And suppose, also, that there are 
keen business men on the library board 
who also appreciate figures. How can 
the librarian and the board “get the facts 
and figures over” to the public? 

As we said in the beginning, figures 
touch the taxpayer’s pocket. He or she 
knows how much he spent for that new 
spring hat. How much the new car cost. 
How much last year’s taxes were. Per- 
haps he knows how much he spent for 
tobacco last year. But I doubt whether 
he knows how much he contributed in 
taxes toward the library appropriation. 

The facts and the figures have to be 
made vivid to him, and the story graphic. 
After ascertaining the figures, make pic- 
tures of them. There is the familiar il- 
lustration of the quantity of circulation, 
—showing piles of books towering above 
the highest building in town. This is 
easily done by calculating piles, allowing 
8 books to a foot, and measuring the 
piles by a height of the chosen building. 
Pictures of the per capita cost can be 
made by representing the amount in gal- 
lons of gas for an afternoon’s run; or 
Saturday’s eggs bought at market. 

And then the graph furnishes a plain 
picture of quantities and comparisons. 
These can be easily made. For sugges- 
tions study the process of making such 
graphs and their use in such books as 
Brinton or Wheeler. Incidentally, I 
would suggest, that when the librarian 
has decided on the make-up of the graph, 
an expert draftsman should be employed 
to make it, or a high school student 


skilled in mechanical drawing. The work 
will be better done; the librarian is not 
supposed to be a draftsman, and her pro- 
fessional services are much more valu- 
able at the desk or in the reference room 
or in the office, than in doing laborious 
drawing. 

There are also word pictures that are 
striking. Mr. Ranck of Grand Rapids 
says, “The library goes into more homes 
of the community than any other mu- 
nicipal department except the city water 
works.” 

And then there is the possibility of a 
sensational news story. There was once 
a Carnegie Library which was starving 
as the appropriation was just about 
enough to keep the doors open in the 
years of rising costs. And the faithful 
librarian and her assistant were hanging 
on out of loyalty to the original move- 
ment. For some reason, the board had 
acquired the idea that it was Mr. Car- 
negie’s wish that they should spend as 
little as possible-—“be economical.” But 
a new board member came into the circle 
and from his viewpoint as a taxpayer 
and a progressive citizen he realized that 
there could be no life in the library with- 
out more funds. So, one day, talking 
with the mayor, he expressed his opinion 
of the inadequate funds and service. The 
mayor said, “Well, why didn’t you tell 
us. What is the library board for? The 
council can’t be bothered looking into the 
needs of institutions for which special 
boards are appointed!” And so the agi- 
tation began. I do not know how the 
story got out. But there was in the town 
a newspaper editor who had come from 
a large city to this small town to find 
health. And for his occupation he had 
purchased the local paper. This editor 
heard the situation and published the 
story, that is, the facts! The town was 
astonished. Why wasn’t there money 
to buy books? Why were the faithful 
librarians paid starvation wages? The 
labor unions in the mills took it up and 
protested that the librarians’ salaries 
should be increased and that they should 
also “collect back pay!” Before two 
months had passed the librarians’ sal- 
aries had been doubled and additional 
money added for books. 
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Use Comparisons 


After pictures, illustrations and 
graphs, comparisons make the best im- 
pression. The local figures set beside 
established standards such as set down 
on the sheets distributed. Comparison 
of the money appropriated to the library 
to serve the entire population with the 
school budget which serves only the chil- 
dren. The library appropriation com- 
pared with appropriations to other city 
departments. The qualifications of a 
first-class librarian compared with the 
qualifications of grade, high school and 
supervising teachers, and with school 
principals. And the comparative salaries 
of these positions. 

Such comparisons should be used fre- 
quently, not by way of complaint, but by 
way of checking up. A simple statement 
of facts. But at the same time, a rigid 
standard of quality of service should be 
applied. Until our library service will 
stand severe critical tests of patrons, of 
the right book for the most people at 
any cost, we will have only lame insti- 
tutions and cannot have good reason to 
ask for more money. Instead of making 
apologies for our service, of being satis- 
fied with it as “the best we can do,” we 
should take every unsatisfied request, 
every unanswered question, every area 
untouched as an index of less than sat- 
isfactory service. Because our standards 
both of service and of support have been 
too low, we failed to command the re- 
spect and the support of the taxpayer. 


Some library standards expressed in 
figures which may be used to check up 
your budget and service and to back up 
your statement to the taxpayer: 

A.L.A. Recommended Minimum Sup- 
port,—$1.00 per capita. F 

A.L.A. Minimum Annual Circulation, 
—5 volumes per capita. 


Other Recommended Circulation 
Standards : 

Minimum Circulation —5 volumes per 
capita,—50,000-100,000 Population. 

Minimum Circulation—6 volumes per 
capita,—10,000-50,000 Population. 

Minimum Circulation,—8 voumles per 
capita,—Up to 10,000 Population. 

(From Wisconsin Scoring Schedule). 

Circulation per full-time assistant,— 
20,000 volumes per year. 

Reserves,—40 per day; 1 full-time as- 
sistant. 

Recommended Division of 
( Budgeting). 

50-55% of total income for salaries 
(excluding janitors). 

20% of total income for books, peri- 
odicals and binding. 

25-30% of total income for adminis- 
tration and maintenance. 

(Thomson. Reasonable Budgets for 
Public Libraries). 

Average cost per unit of circulation in 
cities of 50,000-100,000 population in the 
U. S.,-15.5 cents per volume circulated. 

For further figures, authority. and 
suggestions refer to: 

Thomson, O. R. H. Reasonable Bud- 
gets for Public Libraries, A. L. A. 

Wheeler, J. L. The Library and the 
Community, A. L. A. 1924. 

A. L. A. Survey of Libraries in the 
U. S. A. 4 vol. A. L. A. 1926-27. 

Library Journal. May 15, 1927. 

Routzahn, M. S. & Routzahn, E .G. 
Publicity for Social Work. Russell Sage. 
1928. 

Brinton, W. C. Graphi¢ Methods of 
Presenting Facts. 

Sechrist, H. An Introduction to Sta- 
tistical Method. Macm. 1920. 


Income 
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Where These Books Found Their Titles 


From T. C. Blodget, Philadelphia: 

Patus or Gory, by Irvin S. Cobb. 
“The path of glory leads but to the grave.” 
Grey’s Elegy. 


THe Orp Orper CHANGETH, by Archibald 
Marshall. 
“The old order changeth, yielding place to 


new, 
And God fulfills himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the 
world.” 
Tennyson, The Passing of Arthur. 


A Far Country, by Winston Churchill. 
“The younger son gathered all together, and 
took his journey into a far country, and 
there wasted his substance with riotous 
living.” 
Luke 15:13. 
Tue Foortsn Vircin, by Kathleen Norris. 
“Ten virgins, which took their lamps and 
went forth to meet the bridegroom. And 
five of them were wise and five were 
foolish. 
Matthew 25 :1,2. 


Tue Inswe or Tue Cup, by Winston Church- 
ill. 

“Ye make clean the outside of the cup and 
of the platter, but within they are full of 
extortion and excess.” 

Matthew 23:25. 


Tue Way or A Man, by Emerson Hough. 
“There be three things which be too won- 
derful for me, yea, four which I know 
not: The way of an eagle in the air; the 
way of a serpent upon a rock; the way of 
a ship in the midst of the sea; and the 
way of a man with a maid.” 
Proverbs 30:18,109. 


Tue Hounps or Sprinc, by Sylvia Thompson. 
“When the hounds of spring are on win- 
ter’s traces, 
The mother of months in meadow or 
plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain.” 
winburne, Atlanta in Calydon. 


Tue Street CALLED STRAIGHT, by Basil King. 
“Arise, and go into the street which is called 
Straight, and enquire in the house of 

Judas for one called Saul.” 
Acts 9:11. 


Tue House or Mirtu, by Edith Wharton. 
“The heart of the wise is in the house of 
mourning: but the heart of fools is in 
the house of mirth.” 
Ecclesiastes 7:4. 


Tue Tree or KNow ence, by Pio Baroja. 
“But of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, thou shalt not eat of it.” 
Genesis 2:17. 


Optaa, by John Masefield. 
The initial letters of “One Damn Thing 
After Another”, a fitting description of 
the book. 


LittLe Suips, by Kathleen Norris. 
“Little ships stay near the shore, 
Larger ships may venture more.” 
Unknown. 


From Mary Halbert, Belleville, Iil.: 
ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT, by Erich 
Maria Remarque. 
“All quiet on the Western Front.” 
Army Report Oct. 1918. 


EyLips OF THE Morn, by Wijnant Johnston. 
“For we were nurst upon the self-same hill, 
Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade, and 


rill, 
Together both, ere the high lawns appear’d, 
Under the opening eye-lids of the morn, 
We drove afield, and both together heard 
What time the gray-fly winds her sultry 
horn, 
Batl’ning our flocks with the fresh dews 
of night 
Oft till the star that rose, at ev’ning, bright, 
Toward Heaven’s descent had slop’d his 
westering wheel.” 
John Milton, Lycidas. 


FATHER ABRAHAM, by Irving Bacheller. 
“We are coming, Father Abra’am, three 
hundred thousand strong.” 
L. O. Emerson. 
54-40 Or Ficut, by Emerson Hough. 
“Fifty-four forty (34 40’ n.) or fight.” 
Wm. Allen—In the U. S. Senate. 
On the Oregon Boundary 
Ouestion (1844). 


Quo Vapis, by Henryk Sienkiewecz. 
“Quo Vadis?” 
“Whither goest thou?” 
“Domine, quo vadis?” (St. Peter’s ques- 
tion) 
From The Vulgate John XIII, 36 


Tue Sipe or THE ANGELS, by Basil King. 
“My lord, I am on the side of the angels.” 
Disraeli. 


From Mary G. Wood, Winnipeg, Canada: 
Precious Bane, by Mary Webb. 
“Let none admire 
That riches grow in Hell: that soil may best 
Deserve the precious bane.” 
Milton, Paradise Lost, Bk. I. 


From Vera B. Fenn, Auburn, N. Y.: 
Look Homewarp, ANGEL, by Thomas Wolf. 
“Look homeward, Angel, now, and melt 
with ruth.” - 
Milton’s Lycidas, line 163 
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Dilly Tante Observes from Abroad 


[TALIAN newspapers, as a rule, con- 

tain very little mention of the United 
States, but last week La Ngzione went 
somewhat delirious with a three-column 
“story” that almost persuaded me to can- 
cel my return passage. “Bowery, I’in- 
ferno di New York” was the headline, 
and a little of what followed I'll attempt 
to translate. 


“To anyone living in New York, The 
Bowery is a sinister name. It is the 
compendium of all the sad dramas of 
city life. The Bowery represents the end 
of every struggle, of every aspiration, of 
every ambition. Here meet, as if by 
tacit understanding, all those who expect 
nothing more of life. In The Bowery 
there is no resurrection for a man. Once 
there, he never reappears in the world 
of the living. He degenerates towards 
a brutishness in which alcohol and drugs 
play the principal part, until nothing hu- 
man remains. The carcass of what was 
once a man will be found perchance in 
a dark corridor or stretched out in a gut- 
ter.... The Bowery is sincere, the most 
sincere section, perhaps, of New York. 
It is as sincere as putrefaction. 

“The typical population of The Bow- 
ery, known as the ‘bums,’ might have 
come from an old crew of galley slaves 
or pirates of the Carribean. They are 
the unfortunates in whom misery, mis- 
fortune, vice, degeneration, have broken 
character, destroyed every fibre, annihi- 
lated the nobler qualities of human na- 
ture. From time to time some draw 
from their hip pockets bottles of a liquid 
that passes for ‘wisky’ (sic). It is a 
poisonous slop containing wood alcohol. 
Others frequently bring the hand to the 
nose with a characteristic gesture: they 
are snuffing cocaine. In the ‘hotels’ are 
found old prospectors after gold, mil- 
lionaires who once owned princely es- 
tates, adventurers who have traveled over 
the whole world, intellectuals whose work 
has not prepared them for old age and 
misery. Every year a writer of great 
reputation as an American novelist, who 
has disappeared without notice from the 


public and the literary world, dies in 
these ‘lodging houses.’ Lately there even 
died in one of them a well-known pro- 
fessor of classical languages, who in his 
old age had lost all his pupils. 

“. .. This is The Bowery, the great 
turbid torrent where stream from all 
points of the vast metropolis the human 
derelicts who have lost every dream of 
glory, every aspiration of felicity, who 
have broken every ligament of affection: 
The Bowery, the terrestrial inferno of 
spent souls and the anteroom of death.” 

Oh for a Virgil to guide us thru this 
Inferno of Manhattan, when I return! 


Biographers are becoming remarkably 
clever in concealing the identity of their 
subjects. I suppose it really is a bit or- 
dinary to label your book with a title 
that gives some indication of its contents, 
and now that detective stories have be- 
come so popular, I suppose that many 
readers prefer not to be told right away 
whom they’re reading about. Last year 
I read in the advertisements of “a biog- 
raphy without a date,” and it wouldn’t 
surprise me in the least to hear some 
publisher boast of “a biography without 
a name.” I gather from the publishers’ 
spring announcements at hand that 
Moussia is a biography of Marie Bash- 
kirtseff, Tiger! Tiger! is the story of 
John Gough, Jf It Takes All Summer 
is a study of Grant, Miss Barrett's 
Elopement is the romance of the Brown- 
ings, Special Hunger is the “tragedy” of 
Keats, According to the Flesh is a new 
biography of Mary Baker Eddy, and The 
Frail Warrier is a life of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Otherwise I never should 
have suspected it. 


The rise in value of modern first edi- 
tions almost immediately on publication 
is somewhat breathtaking. Here is an 
American bookseller offering the first 
English issue of Robert Graves’ Goodbye 
to All That for ninety dollars! I won- 
der whether he found a taker. The value 
of the first English issue, of course, is 
enhanced by Siegfried Sassoon’s poem 
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on pages 341-343 (withdrawn at the au- 
thor’s request from all subsequent is- 
sues, including the American), but even 
so I shouldn’t regard it as a likely in- 
vestment at that price. It wasn’t so long 
ago that fifty to sixty dollars was being 
asked for the first edition of The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey. What is its market 
value now? 


I was amused to note in one of our 
contemporaries that Hugh Walpole, on 
his arrival in America, expressed the 
opinion that “Hemingway and Julian 
Green, both American ex-patriots (sic!), 
are the world’s two greatest young novel- 
ists.” Be that as it may, after reading 
A Farewell to Arms, I have no doubt 
at all as to Hemingway’s talents. He has 
invented an attitude. He is the big naif 
American boy who touches life with a 
wide-eyed pathos. He has the Midas- 
gift: everything that he touches turns 
real. (You do not require a spiritual 
convulsion to answer to a death in Hem- 
ingway: a lump in the throat will be 
enough. But this is his art: that infal- 
libly you answer.) It is impossible to 
suspect the most improbable of Lieu- 
tenant Henry’s adventures in love and 
war. To disbelieve the first-person nar- 
rator of a Hemingway novel would be as 
wicked as to steal a penny from a child. 
In a child’s way, unadorned, conjunctive, 
repetitive, the “boy” tells his story. It 
is completely exposed, one-dimensional, 
all surface, without a single cranny 
where the small seed of incredulity might 
lodge. You believe in the boy: he is hid- 
ing nothing. A Farewell to Arms is a 
better novel than The Sun Also Rises. 
It is a splendid impersonation, the perfect 
reality of a technique. Now some of us 
will be ungrateful enough to hope for 
the grander reality of a life. 


Hemingway’s style, which derives 
partly from Gertrude Stein, has the de- 
fect of being easily limitable in its more 
obvious mannerisms. What someone 
has called “writing in the Hemingway” 
has developed into a mild form of epi- 
demic. The last paragraph of a current 
American best-seller, of which I have 


1A Farewell to Arms, by Ernest Hemingway 


read only the last paragraph because it 
was quoted in an advertisement, runs on 
in this fashion: “And I had had my 
struggle and I had had my suffering and 
I was rich with struggle and rich with 
suffering for I was rich with life— 
(Paris, 1928).” Which is rich with con- 
junctions and rich with Hemingway and 
nothing to brag about in any country. 


There has been quite a number of 
“Farewell” titles recently. Heming- 
way’s, I suppose, is taken. from George 
Peele’s poem, Number 102 in the Ox- 
for Book of Verse. More titles and more 
poetic allusions of and in novels can be 
traced to their respective sources in the 
Oxford anthology than in any other 
single book, I believe, in the language. 
Its advertising slogan might well be: 
“Every novelist owns one.” 


Hemingway, by the way, makes effect- 
ive internal use of Number 27, which I 
sometimes think is the epitome of nos- 
talgic lyricism in our literature: 


“© Western wind, when wilt thou blow 
That the small rain down can rain? 
Christ, that my love were in my arms 
And I in my bed again!” 


Consciously or unconsciously, at least 
three centuries after the anoymous com- 
position of these lines, Tennyson rewrote 
them in a Victorian version, less appeal- 
ing to me, but no less characteristic of 
his time: 


“O that’ twere possible 

After long grief and pain 

To find the arms of my true love 
Round me once again! ... 


A shadow flits before me, 

Not thou, but like to thee; 

Ah, Christ! that it were possible 

For one short hour to see 

The souls we loved, that they might 
tell us 

What and where they be!” 


The epitaph and the very short lyric 
and song, the darling extravagance of 


. Scribner. $2.50. 
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noble minds, have almost disappeared 
from contemporary verse, tho it is a rare 
poem that would not be improved by re- 
duction to its pith. There is an Ameri- 
can poet, however, who is fond of tell- 


ing his friends that he has written the- 


most significant short poem in the Eng- 
lish language, namely: 


Why?” 
Fiesole, Italia 
March, 1929 





A Letter to a Young Librarian 
By Lucy M. Buker’ 


[The following letter is an actual one, 
written to a young woman whose library 
experience had been as student helper in 
the little library of the college from which 
she graduated. She recently secured a 
position as assistant in charge of the cir- 
culation room of a small public library. | 


EAR IRENE: 

Congratulations on your new po- 
sition! I delighted for you, and I am 
glad that you are to be in charge of the 
circulation room, for that includes much 
and offers many opportunities for devel- 
opment. And as your work grows, you 
will grow too. 

Of course I am glad to advise you— 
there is nothing more flattering than to 
be asked for advice! 

First, a word of caution. Coming in- 
to public library work for the first time, 
you may find it a little difficult to keep 
alert to the needs of your public. You 
will have to remind yourself constantly 
not to become so absorbed in what you 
are doing that you fail to lookup when 
people come in, or to notice them wan- 
dering helplessly around. If they seem 
to know what they want and where to 
find it, leave them alone, but if not, go 
over and ask if you can help. This is 
not being officious, but ready to help 
when needed. 

A library is a good deal like a store, 
and you must know the books which are 
your stock, just as a clerk in a store 
must know the goods she is selling. You 
will be surprised, at first, by the number 
of people who will say to you: “Is this 
a good book? What is it about?” and 
if you cannot tell, you are lost. 





As new books are added, you will read 
as many as you can, and examine those 
you do not have time to read. And you 
will also look over or read some of the 
book-review magazines, especially the 
Saturday Review of Literature, Books, 
published by the New York Herald- 
Tribune, and the New York Times Book 
Review, which are all weeklies, Creative 
Reading, a bi-weekly, the Booklist, and 
the bulletins of some of the larger libra- 
ries, if your library receives them. 


But the immediate answer to the ques- 
tion “What is this about?” will usually 
be found in the Book Review DicEst, 
which you need in a handy place. Baker’s 
Guide to the Best Fiction in English, and 
his Guide to Historical Fiction, should 
be on your reference shelf, also the 
Readers’ Guide, by May Lamberton 
Becker, her Adventures in Reading, and 
her new Books as Windows. The Read- 
ers’ Digest of Books, by Helen Rex Kel- 
ler, and Firkins’ InpDEx To SHorT StTor- 
IES, with its supplement, will also prove 
indispensable. 

Some libraries clip short notes and 
paste them inside the books on the front 
or back cover. If you choose these notes 
with care, so that they describe the book 
enough to rouse interest without telling 
the entire story, they will be most help- 
ful, and you will find that your readers 
like them and soon learn to look for 
them. The copies of the Book REVIEW 
DicEest which are discarded when the 
cumulated numbers come, and the STAND- 
ARD CaTaLoG MontTHLy, published as 
part of the WiLtson BULLETIN, are ex- 
cellent for this purpose. Publishers’ ad- 


1 Secretary to librarian, main library of the Cleveland system. 
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vertisements and the booklets distributed 
by book stores may also be used. They 
can be marked for clipping and the ac- 
tual work of cutting and pasting done 
by a page 


If each book added to the library has . 


a brief review written by the staff or 
committee member who read it you will 
use this file frequently. It should not 
be kept where the public will use it. 

A subject index should be accessible 
to the public, however, and will be much 
appreciated. It should be simple in 
form, with a subject heading at the top 
of the card, then author, title and pag- 
ing, if the subject is for part of the 
book only. The index to the Book Re- 
VIEW DIGEST is a good guide for subject 
headings, and the “Readers’ Guide” col- 
umn in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture will furnish considerable material. 
This index will save you hours of time 
in finding “more dog stories” for the lov- 
er of dogs, or “novels about France” for 
the prospective traveller. 

If a vertical file has not been started 
already, you will want to make one, with 
a folder for each author, into which you 
can put everything you find about him 
and his books, including clippings, the 
biographical pamphlets issued by pub- 
lishers (listed in the Wi1Lson BULLETIN 
for February and March 1928)* and the 
brief sketches published every month in 
the WiLson BULLETIN. 

Keep a notebook at your desk and jot 
down the authors and titles of books 
called for which the library does not 
have, and tell your librarian about those 
for which you receive many requests, so 
that she can order them. 

Another point of likeness to a store: 
a library, too, must keep its stock mov- 
ing. This is first of all a problem of 
arrangement and display. 

Rearrangement of the shelving pian 
once or twice a year, starting the alpha- 
bet in a new place, will make people look 
at old books with new interest. Grouping 
part of the books in sections, with ap- 
propriate signs above the top shelf, such 
as Adventure and Mystery, Short Stor- 
ies, Historical Novels, Books That Will 
Never Grow Old, etc., will bring into 
active use many books long unread. The 


heading of your groups can be changed 
at intervals, and other books given a 
turn. When fiction is thus “classified” 
people enjoy selecting their own books 
much more, and are not as likely to limit 
themselves to the books which others 
have just returned. A shelf of interest- 
ing-looking non-fiction in each group, 
such as books on the war or on aviation 
in the Adventure section, will circulate 
surprisingly well. One section devoted 
to the Reading With a Purpose courses, 
and some of the books mentioned, will 
stimulate interest in them. 

Of course you will have to sort the 
books before they are shelved, to make 
sure that they are put in the right group, 
and you will need to go over the special 
sections quite carefully at least once a 
day. While doing this take out all books 
which look shabby or need mending, for 
your stock must be kept in good condi- 
tion. 

A “book circulator,” which displays 
one or two books at a time on a little 
easel may be used on the desk or on a 
table, and should be refilled as fast as 
the books go out. 

For special days, local or national 
events of interest, etc., a small table may 
be filled with books and placed in a prom- 
inent position, with an appropriate sign. 
Perhaps your library can get a “table 
rack” for this purpose; or, attractively- 
bound books may be laid flat on a large 
table, so that the covers may be seen. 
Signs and posters may be bought from 
the library supply houses and cost com- 
paratively little, and timely topics can 
be selected from the newspapers. “That 
Bulletin Board,” by Mildred A. Kenny, 
an article in the Library Journal for Oc- 
tober 1, 1929, will help you in getting 
started, and Hazeltine’s Anniversaries 
and Holidays will prove a mine of sug- 
gestion. 

But the main thing in gaining circu- 
lation is to know your books. It is your 
enthusiasm and interest which will keep 
the books going, and if a good book 
doesn’t go you may be able to push it. 

With cordial interest, and best wishes 
for your success, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
L. M. B. 


1 Ep. Nors—Another up-to-date compilation of such material is to be published soon. 
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The New Generation and Good 


Literature’ 
By Letha M. Davidson 
Part Il 


T the head perhaps, of any list of 
means of arousing children’s inter- 
est in literature, comes club work. 


The success of any club work depends 
largely on the leader. If you are about 
to start a club with a group of children, 
let your first concern be to find the kind 
of a club in which both you and they 
are interested. In our library at Des 
Moines we have various kinds of clubs. 
Of these the Magic Carpet Club is by 
far the most popular. We have five dif- 
ferent Magic Carpet Clubs which take 
up literature and customs of different 
countries at their meetings. One can 
always count on the children’s curiosity 
about foreign ways of doing things. We 
have one flourishing dramatic club, the 
leader of which had college work which 
especially fits her for it. Clubs mean a 
great deal to children, especially in the 
elementary school. The older ones have 
almost too much of it with their required 
club activities in Junior High, but that 
may not be true in all localities. The 
teen age is really the best club age. A 
poetry club is a delightful thing. I am 
going to have one myself some day. And 
there are geology clubs and bird clubs 
and camera clubs—countless kinds, de- 
pending on the interests of the group 
and of the librarian. All of them should 
lead to books if they are to justify their 
existence. 


Story Hours 


Another good way to get children to 
feel that the library is their own is the 
weekly story hour. In general, it is well 
to remember that the purpose of the li- 
brary story hour should always be to 
lead back to books; that there is not so 
much need for dramatic ability as for 
genuine appreciation of the books from 





which the stories are told and of the 
point of view of the audience. 

We have trouble in our library on two 
points: getting the story tellers to be sure 
that the books from which they tell are 
ready for circulation immediately after- 
ward; and getting them to plan a unified 
program. Unity in the story hour means 
that the children will carry away one 
central impression instead of several 
scattered ones. It is not necessary to be 
cut and dried about your selections for 
the sake of unity. There are subtle uni- 
ties as well as obvious ones. You can 
build a story program around many dif- 
ferent things—from special days to moral 
attributes, and there is plenty of material 
to help in the selection. 


Individual Lists 


If, as sometimes happens, you get 
fairly well acquainted with one of your 
library patrons, and he gets to coming 
to you for help in selecting books, you 
have a fine opportunity to make him an 
individual reading list. I have several 
reasons for liking this plan, but I have 
never known anyone else to use it, so 
there may be flaws in it that I do not 
see. On the whole it brings good results 
but it is a expensive method because it 
takes so much time. 


Perhaps I can explain better what I 
mean by a reading course by telling you 
how I make one. First I have a chat 
with the child in which he does most 
of the talking. I make a few general 
suggestions to get him started and then 
listen while he tells me what kinds of 
books he likes, what he has read, and 
why he wants a reading list. I find out 
how old he is and where he goes to 
school. I take notes while he is talking, 
but as stealthily as possible. 


1 Part I of Miss Davidson’s discussion, dealing with the capabilities and reading tendencies of the 


ounger eration, was published in the last 


issue of the Wrtson Butietin. This, the concluding part, 


iscusses individually a number of successful methods of arousing interest in good literature. 
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After the child is gone I consider the 
notes and attempt to think of books 
which will satisfy his craving for the 
sort he now likes, and at the same time 
lead him farther into new fields not yet 
explored. In getting titles for the lists 
I.use all of the standard aids to chil- 
dren’s book selection, among them, 
Realms of Gold, the CHILDREN’s CaTa- 
Loc of 4100 books, with its splendid sub- 
ject lists; the Pittsburgh catalog of chil- 
dren’s books; the STANDARD CATALOG FOR 
Hicu Scuoor LisrariEs; and two books 
by Elsa Naumberg, published by the 
Child Study Association of America at 
35c each, The Child’s First Books and 
Books for Young Readers. 


The final step is to make annotations 
which will seem attractive to the child 
for whom the list is meant and at the 
same time give a clear idea of the book. 
I suppose one might call them brief sales 
talks for in each case I try to connect 
the book with the child’s experience. The 
list is then typed according to a standard 
bibliographic form and is mailed with 
a letter to the child, in the official library 
envelope. This usually makes him feel 
important and grown up, and thus he is 
induced to come for the first book. 
Sometimes I recommend that the books 
be read in order, but occasionally I say 
that they can be read in any order. It 
is better in general to make lists which 
progress from something good to some- 
thing better, and such lists should be read 
in sequence. 


Individual reading courses are definite 
and they make the child feel that he is 
a person of interest. Not all the children 
follow them to the end, and very few 
of them come back for a _ second, but 
where they do any good at all they do a 
good deal. 


Puppet Shows 


We do a good deal of experimenting 
in our library. We tried a puppet club 
in one of the branches last winter. Only 
one play was actually produced by the 
children, but they had done every step 
of the work themselves from making and 
dressing the puppets to painting the scen- 
ery and writing the play. They gave 
it several times at other places than their 
own branch. Puppet shows can be used 


with more economy of time than ours, 
and they do lead back to books. 


A recent article in the Library Journal 
describes a puppet show which was 
equipped by buying two figures, a man 
and a woman, and giving plays which 
took only the two characters, which were 
dressed over and over again for each 
show. The scenery was made by the 
children and the puppet plays were either 
taken from books or were original adap- 
tations of well known tales. The great 
thing in puppetry is to go ahead and get 
some kind of results before the children 
are worn out toiling over the thing and 
have forgotten their first enthusiasm. 


Reading for Credit 


There is no question in my mind that 
the library has a great opportunity when 
school is out in the summer, but an op- 
portunity that will slip unless we work 
with the children and help them to keep 
up their interest during the summer 
months. They start out eagerly in June; 
by the time August has come they are 
usually slipping away. 

There are as many methods of encour- 
aging summer reading as there are 
children’s librarians for the whole thing 
is a matter of ingenuity, imagination and 
initiative. Reading for credit is, I believe, 
basically unsound. If we give a child a 
reward for the pleasure of reading we let 
him miss the point that reading is fun. 

The Wisconsin Reading Circle is the 
best adaptation of reading for credit that 
I have ever seen. Here the child keeps a 
record of his reading year after year, re- 
ceiving a diploma the first year and seals 
in succeeding years, to be affixed to the 
original diploma. The reward has no in- 
trinsic value, but it does make the child’s 
progress in reading graphic, giving him a 
justifiable feeling of satisfication. It often 
happens that this diploma hangs framed 
on the wall in the home of a foreign fam- 
ily, and is regarded with pride and awe 
by parents and children alike. 


But if we are to decide between Read- 
ing for Pleasure and Reading as a Duty, 
we have only to remember the poem of 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm: 


When Joy and Duty clash 
Let Duty go to smash. 
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Book Lists 


I said above that our children were 
reading from no prescribed lists. I 
meant that book lists were no part of 
a summer reading plan. We do have for 
distribution copies of the Treasure Chest 
lists which were made last fall. They 
are graded lists of standard things, with 
a separate list for poetry. Our plan is 
to make others as time and funds per- 
mit, probably subject lists, which will be 
numbered nine, ten, and so on. The 
children seem to like to read over these 
lists and they influence to some extent 
our calls for the books listed, but I doubt 
whether they would be much missed if 
we did not have them. I prefer indi- 
vidual lists to ready made ones. 


Grown persons have taken fully as 
much interest in the Treasure Chest lists 
as the children themselves. We have had 
many requests for them from other 
towns and often an adult will ask for the 
books on a certain list for a child who 
is ill and has much time to read. 


In Milwaukee the libraries send out 
groups of books called package libraries, 
to the homes of crippled children whose 
parents cannot or will not make use of 
the nearest branch library for the invalid. 
Books are delivered at the sick child’s 


door and are called for upon receipt of, 


a self-addressed postal which accompan- 
ies each package library, and is mailed 
when the child is ready for a new one. 
The chance to lead from poor to good 
to better is an excellent one, as can be 
seen by looking over the loose leaf note 
book in which the records are kept. 
There is a page for each child, and care 
is taken not to send the same book out 
twice. It is a revelation to look into this 
notebook and see how in some cases the 
standard of reading has improved from 
the trashiest kind of popular copyright 
novels to the Harvard Classics. The 
teachers sent out by the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Schools to such children are glad to 
sent lists of their pupils to the library, 
and to protect the books while they are 
in the homes. They say that this service 
not only brightens the long dull days for 
the sick children but also makes their 
teaching easier and more interesting. 


Visual Education 


A few years ago we were told by the 
foremost authorities in children’s work 
to stick to the business of giving books 
to children and not to be carried away 
by outside ideas which would turn the 
library into a sort of free vaudeville 
theater. I believe there is a tendency 
now to turn away from that admirably 
straight but somewhat too narrow path, 
and to say that there are outside things 
which will help the children to be more 
intelligent users of the public library. 

When one of the branch librarians at 
Des Moines told me one day that she 
was taking a course at Drake University 
in visual education I did not see for a 
moment what that had to do with chil- 
dren’s work. She explained, that she 
had had the idea of telling stories with 
the use of slides which she was learning 
to make by tracing onto the glass the 
pictures in the books. She tried it first 
as an experiment, using Polly Patchwork 
by Rachel Field. The children were en- 
chanted. She made more slides, not 
abandoning the old method of story 
telling, but having a slide story just once 
in a while as a special treat. Then the 
idea began to develop. 

One day she flashed on her screen (she 
uses a map turned backward) six well 
known book characters. When the chil- 
dren had guessed them she showed six 
harder ones. These they did not guess. 
So she gave them hints, “This one is in 
the M’s. This one is about a little boy 
who did not like to work.” She gave 
a week to hunt for the books and get 
ready to guess at the next story hour. 
Then she showed the same slides again, 
and followed with six new ones for them 
to hunt the next week. The children 
were delighted with this, and went read- 
ily to the books she wanted them to read. 

Another visual education feature of 
every library is the mounted picture col- 
lection. If properly selected, subject 
headed and filed, it is most valuable, but 
unless great care is taken in assigning 
subject headings and keeping track of 
the ones used, the picture file becomes 
a hodge podge in which nobody can find 
anything. 
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Working with Schools 


One of the greatest opportunities for 
good library work with children lies in 
the work with schools. I believe that 
in the next ten years we will see radical 
changes in our methods of working with 
schools—changes which will come about 
because of the new point of view toward 
outside reading. Schools are coming 
more and more to realize that the pub- 
lic library is not only a pleasant place 
of recreation for the children, but a 
storehouse full of books which will 
further the ends toward which the 
schools are working. 


I firmly believe that class room collec- 
tions are valuable in direct ratio to their 
individuality. It is not enough to grade 
the books and send out the same cut and 
dried collection to every eighth grade in 
the city. The only way to get results 
is to interview every teacher to whom 
books are to be sent; to find out what 
kind of books she wants, what her chil- 
dren are interested in, whether they are 
above grade, below grade, or average; 
whether she is planning any special pro- 
jects a knowledge of which would be 
helpful in selecting her books. Such a 
plan implies that the school duplicate col- 
lection must be more or less _ flexible. 
Teachers will be more interested in the 
books sent out if they have had a chance 
to ask for the ones they want. 


There are few rules to be observed in 
visiting a school except those dictated by 
common sense. We always interview 
the principal first, make ourselves as in- 
conspicious as possible, do our work 
quickly and quietly and try to interrupt 
the work in the class rooms as little as 
we can. I timed myself for a year in 
this work, and found that my average 


time in a class room per semester was 
three minutes. 


Book Talks 


An opportunity to go to a school for 
a book talk is not to be taken lightly 
nor should the talks be made without 
preparation. Here you have a chance 
at a whole roomful of children at once, 
at a time when they are in a quiet and 
receptive state of mind, and if you can 
inspire the teacher you can leave behind 
you an ally who will follow what you 
start. Book talks are usually peculiarly 
fitted to the situation. One point to keep 
in mind is to mention books that will 
be easy enough for the children to read 
and books which will not be too hard to 
get. Here is a fine chance to advertise 
the treasures that stay on your shelves 
for one reason or another, although you 
recognize their merit; and a chance to 
show children how to select books. 

At one of the conversations in Elbury 
Street, Granville Barker is reported to 
have said to George Moore: “I remem- 
ber a phrase in a little book you wrote 
many years ago: ‘We never learn any- 
thing that we did not know before’.” 
And Moore replies: “Meaning thereby 
that a man cannot be taught. But though 
he cannot be taught he can learn, mean- 
ing thereby that he may discover a self 
within himself.” 

The same idea holds good in work with 
children. We cannot teach them. We 
cannot drive or coerce them into reading 
good books. But though they cannot be 


taught they can learn, meaning thereby 
that we can perhaps be the means of 
helping them to discover a self within 
themselves. And what finer opportunity 
is offered to anybody? 
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The Cat Looks at the King 


By Anna Mower 


ACCORDIN G to the old adage “A cat 
may look at a king.” So the small 
town librarian may look at the methods 
eniployed in large institutions, but only 
to see how far they can be adapted to 
her needs and problems. 

We read in our professional maga- 
zines of the small library of fifty or sixty 
thousand volumes which shows that small 
is a relative term. Ours is a small li- 
brary of 6300 volumes in a town of 
about 3000 inhabitants. Two years ago 
about twenty-three per cent of the popu- 
lation were active borrowers. The li- 
brary is open every afternoon and on 
four evenings. There is no assistant li- 
brarian so whatever projects are under- 
taken must be selected with the idea that 
they cannot interfere with the daily 
routine of work. 

In most places I am sure the library 
year begins with September, not with the 
calendar year, for September brings to 
the library quite a different life. We are 
located near both High and Graded 
buildings and most of the children on 
their way to and from home pass our 
doors. So it is in the autumn that we 
begin the story of our activities. We 
have made sporadic attempts to teach 
the use of the library to the students be- 
fore but never until last year did we give 
systematic instruction on the book, its 
contents, on the catalogue, the use of the 
READERS’ GUIDE and the most common 
reference books. This instruction did 
not permit of our observing Children’s 
Book Week but we did visit each of the 
grades from the third up, talk with them 
about their reading, and leave lists of 
books which they would enjoy. 

Most of the teachers in our rural 
schools had collections of books which 
the children were permitted to take 
home. To these teachers at the end of 
the school year letters were sent to be 
read to the children expressing the hope 
that they had enjoyed our books and in- 
viting them to get reading matter for 


Library 


themselves during the summer vacation. 
This year also we tried a new summer 
reading project. Before the schools 
closed in June we visited the grades from 
the third to the sixth inclusive and in- 
vited the children to a vacation trip by 
means of books. The idea had been 
tried in Bridgeport, Conn., Springfield, 
Mass., and other large libraries but we 
had to adapt it to our facilities. For 
both younger and older children lists of 
books were made telling of people or 
places of historic interest or dealing with 
different sections of America. It was 
recommended that, if they wanted to take 
the trip, they should read eight books, 
two of which should be true stories. The 
only attraction offered was some little 
outline maps of the United States upon 
which they traced with colored pencils 
the various stages of their trips and 
which they took home with them when 
their journey was ended. 

Thus far we have been speaking as a 
children’s librarian but there remain the 
roles of cataloguer, chairman of the book 
committee, desk assistant, reference and 
chief librarian, in all of which we act. 
The cataloguer has too little to do since 
the number of new books is small, but 
that makes the second job, that of chair- 
man of the book committee doubly re- 
sponsible since the book money must be 
wisely expended. On her falls the duty 
of seeing that she offers her patrons a 
well balanced ration. Some of the books 
must contain vitamin A to feed the ideals 
and aspirations of readers, vitamin B to 
prevent mental rickets, vitamin C to 
guard against moral scurvy and vitamin 
D to help them face this kaleidoscopic 
twentieth century with honesty and cour- 
age. 

As desk attendant she offers this men- 
tal diet to borrowers, carefully distin- 
guishing between the farmer who wants 
something exciting enough to keep him 
awake after a long day in the open and 
the convalescent who needs something 


1 Reprinted from the Vermont Bulletin. Miss Mower is librarian of the Morristown Centennial 
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soothing; the leisurely person who 
wants something to help pass the time 
away and the busy one who honestly de- 
sires to keep in touch with the worth- 
while in literature ; the detective story ad- 
dict who explains that President Hoover 
reads them and the person who longs for 
the good old fashioned love story with 
the happy ending. 

As reference librarian the demands 
are varied, ranging from information on 
the religion of the colonists for a mem- 
ber of the local D. A. R. to “dope on 
muskrats” for someone considering en- 
tering the business of raising them. 
These activities are only a part of the 
general policy of the institution which 
the librarian together with the trustees 
must shape. How shall we make the en- 
tire community conscious of its library? 
Serving as a community center helps. 
The local Red Cross holds its annual 
business meeting here. The village 
Woman’s Club meets regularly when the 
building is not open for library purposes 
and it, together with the Club organized 
in the outlying district, asks that the li- 
brarian have a place on its program and 
this gives an opportunity to emphasize 
some of the worth-while books. The 


publisher of our local weekly newspaper ° 


helped to solve the problem of publicity 
by giving us a particular place in his sheet 
where each week “The Library Corner” 
offers news items, book reviews, current 


happenings in the world of books or au- 
thors or, when ideas run low, just a quo- 
tation appropriate to the season. 

Thus simply and persistently we try 
to make the library fill its niche in the 
community. That this niche is slowly 
enlarging is shown in part by the circu- 
lation. Fifteen years ago we had a per 
capita circulation of 3.6. In spite of the 
multiplicity of present day distractions 
last year there was a per capita circula- 
tion of 7.1 I do not offer these facts 
and figures as anything unusual. Many 
other libraries working under greater 
handicaps can offer a better record. They 
just suggest the reason why a good many 
people work in these small libraries when 
they might clerk in stores, work in of- 
fices, or teach school more profitably. We 
believe with Kathleen Norris, “Once get 
into the habit of really enjoying books 
and you have put into your life some- 
thing that is pure gain. Nothing restores 
a sense of true proportion, the true values 
of our harassed and undignified lives, 
like a background of books. Little de- 
tached flashes of life they are—a Rus- 


_ Sian interior here, a cold bit of New Eng- 


land ice poetry there, they begin to build 
themselves together, to take form, to 
give an expanding interest in the big 
world, and a willingness at least to de- 
crease ones own ignorance.” 

To paraphrase the title of a recent 
popular book, I Like Librarying. 
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The Future of Catalogs and Collections 
By Einar Mose 


ITH thousands—in some cases 

even millions—of cards filling the 
filing cabinets, it is becoming increasing- 
ly difficult for the public to make use of 
library catalogs. 

Some years ago the suggestion was 
made that we try, in a tentative way, to 
divide the John Crerar Library catalog. 
It seems to me that this way out of the 
difficulty of our steadily growing cata- 
log and its corresponding impeded use- 
fulness to the public is deserving of a 
trial. I have been wondering now and 
then if it might not be possible to divide 
the catalog used by the public—in the 
reading room—into parts: a distinctly 
historical section, in an inconspicuous 
but available place; and a modern sec- 
tion. 

I should suggest that the dividing line 
be the year 1870. Others may prefer 
other dates. Personally I should like to 
draw the line at 1880 and those younger 
than I would probably say 1890. 

From my daily experience I see that 
the readers ask first of all for modern 
material. “Haven’t you anything more 
recent than that?” is a very frequent 
question even in our library, where we 
try to be abreast of the rapid progress 
of science and technology. The time is 
past when we could get along by using 
an early edition of a book. People want 
recent and prompt information. A gen- 
eration or so ago, for instance, they 
could use Samuel Parkes’ Catechism of 
Chemistry, which was published in 1807 
and came out in many later editions. It 
made a pretty decent laboratory guide. 
Chemistry had not progressed very far 
then, and people could use it to advan- 
tage. In 1928 the book is without value, 
except from a historical point of view. 
Now we have a whole new atomic the- 
ory. We have a whole new law of dy- 
namics. We have colloid chemistry. Con- 
sequently we must use modern sources. 
Even so comparatively new a work as 
Ullman’s Enzyklopaedie der technischeb 
Chemie, published 1914-22, is becoming 


out-of-date, and the readers ask for the 
new edition, now being published. The 
first edition of Thorpe’s Dictionary of 
Applied Chemistry is no longer used. 
Even the 1924 edition of Roy Cross’s 
Handbook of Petroleum and Natural 
Gas is now out of date, since it doesn’t 
contain any information about the vapor- 
face cracking process of oil, found in the 
1928 edition. These are only a few ex- 
amples. Taking chemistry and technol- 
ogy as an example, the literature before 
1870 is of historical value largely, if not 
wholly, and might be, for the benefit of 
the readers and the convenience of the 
reference staff, put a little behind; that 
is to say, the cards for these earlier 
works might be taken out of the “mod- 
ern” part of the catalog and moved to an 
“historical” section. 


This Speeding World 


What is said about chemistry and 
chemical technology is true also of other 
pure and applied sciences where the im- 
portance not only of modern sources, but 
of sources fresh from the printing 
presses is self-evident. For instance, in 
radio literature a few years ago, readers 
were satisfied with the excellent little 
book, “The Principles Underlying Radio 
Communication,” issued in second edition, 
1922, by the Signal Corps of U. S. 
Army. Now it meets only with a shrug 
of the shoulders. It is too old. Do you 
think that readers are satisfied with the 
article on Phototelegraphy contained in 
the “Annual Report of the Smithsonian 
Institution for 1908?” Absolutely not. In 
aerodynamics the literature of even a 
few years ago is almost obsolete. The 
automobile literature of a few years ago 
is absolutely worthless, and for the ordi- 
nary library is not worth keeping. For 
actual information about conditions in 
Russia the literature of a few years ago 
is also worthless. Let these examples 
suffice to show the importance of up-to- 
date sources. There is a general demand 


1 Reprinted by permission from the Supplement to Illinois Libraries, Vol. 10, No. 4. 
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for the latest fashion in clothes, the lat- 
est edition of a newspaper, and also for 
the latest edition of a book and the latest 
material published on a certain subject. 
You have your library buildings, in most 
cases built with the growth of the library 
in mind. Each community is using good 
and ample space for the shelving of its 
material, adding material all the time 
and hoping that what it has is of perma- 
nent interest. But as a matter of fact, 
books, except original sources and great 
products of genius, are no more perma- 
nent than is food. Many books are con- 
sumed, and that is the end of them. 
There is a very large amount of dead 
material in our catalogs. Such books 
might be retired from their prominent 
position without any damage to the or- 
dinary service. 

Many are the obligations laid upon li- 
brarians. The principal one is service— 
the holy word of the library profession. 
Another one is to make the library grow, 
as expressed in so many thousand new 
volumes added to the collection every 
year. But, all things considered, it may 
be doubted if statistics are the real true 
expression of the efficiency of a library. 
It would be a question whether a library 
which could use the coveted expression 
“the world’s largest” in connection with 
its collections, circulation or number of 
patrons, would be able to give the best 
and most efficient service. At any rate, 
the outgrowth of these obligations is an 
eagerness for collecting that may be 
rather indiscriminate at times, and which 
makes our catalogs grow so rapidly that 
the size of them will be—if it isn’t al- 
ready—a problem to be reckoned with. 
And meanwhile the collections may be 
entirely lacking in some important part, 
as, for instance, classical literature on a 


certain subject. Very often foreign sour- 
ces are the fundamental ones, but are 
missing, whether due to lack of sufficient 
knowledge of foreign languages or to in- 
difference to non-English publications. 


Wanted—A Remedy 


But any larger library could hardly 
afford to miss, for instance, Hermann 
Paul’s Grundriss der Germanischen 
Philologie, Otto Jespersen’s big Eng- 
lish Grammar or Nyrop’s Grammaire 
historique de la langue francaise. We 
could not do in the Crerar Library with- 
out Beilstein’s Handbuch der Organi- 
schen Chemie, Gmelin-Kraut’s Hand- 
buch der Anorganischen Chemie or 
Konig’s Chemie der menschlichen Nah- 
rungs-und Genussmittel. A complete set 
of the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society of London and of Comp- 
tes-rendus hebdomadaires de I’ Academie 
des sciences are classics in every larger 
scientific library. I believe, however, in 
giving American sources to American 
readers if possible. Fortunately we have 
nowadays excellent American books cov- 
ering fields where we formerly had to 
rely on British and other foreign sources. 
But American classical material is many 
times lacking in our collections. The 
requests for inter-library loans bear wit- 
ness to this fact. 

I, myself, am standing with both feet 
in the fold where collecting and preserv- 
ing books goes on. I am more tempted to 
keep material, the value of which is 
doubtful, than to throw it away. But I 
believe I am right in emphasizing that 
there are parts of our catalogs relatively 
of less importance in serving the public 
and that most libraries have acquired 
some material that seldom or never is 
called for. A remedy is needed. 
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The Seven Ages 


Or Liprary PERIODICAL FILES 
By Andrew J. Kane 


1. Pre-historic Period 

Back numbers in large bin in cellar. 
Those interested in dusty research free 
to help themselves. No soap. No 
towels. 
2. Primitive Era 

Each title in forty-pound bundle tied 
with stout cord. Stacked against wall 
in cellar. Personal friends of the librar- 
ian and forcefully persistent persons 
sometimes permitted to untie a package 
and see what they could find. No soap. 
No towels. 
3. Antiquarian Age 

Small, air-tight room with dusty 
shelves to the ceiling. Assorted num- 
bers, not yet entirely destroyed, piled to 
secure maximum economy of space. 
Gray-bearded men sometimes emerged 
from these rooms with material for a 
book on “Our Quaint Forefathers and 
How They Lived.” Water and roller 
towel available. 
4. Safe Deposit Epoch 

Magazines neatly stacked on labeled 
shelves, some volumes bound. “Most 
valuable periodical collection in the 
State.” Protected by armed guards from 
defilement by the common herd. Use 
permitted by full professors in accredited 
universities, Fellows of the Royal So- 
ciety, visiting Academicians, federal 
judges and the higher clergy. They 
seldom stayed long and made little 
trouble. No mere librarian was expected 
to know what was in the magazines. 
5. Late Kerosene Period 

Magazines (minus covers and first six 
pages of each number) stacked on 
shelves, some bound. Frequently the 
bound volume had a table of contents. 
Attendant behind grill would deliver the 
March, 1894, issue on written request. 
As few knew whether that number con- 
tained anything of interest, business was 
dull. Some librarians had an itemized 
list of their holdings and could tell you 
instantly that the 1878 volume was in- 
complete. Occasionally they could guess 


which journal would be most likely to 
publish the material you sought. Most 
librarians took out fire insurance and en- 
couraged the janitor to smoke his pipe 
while filling the lamps. 


6. The Carnegie Decade 

Libraries moved to Main Street and 
the City Council realized that the library 
appropriation was an ever present help 
in time of deficit. Periodicals became 
respectable. They were carefully filed 
and some had tables of contents, yearly 
indexes and continuous paging. Daring 
scholars included periodical references in 
bibliographies and periodical rooms lost 
their monastic calm. Printed periodical 
indexes appeared on the scene but most 
librarians hesitated to trust their index- 
ing to any system weighing less than half 
a ton. High school students died of star- 
vation while seeking debating material. 
Housewives with club papers to prepare 
acquired a permanent distaste for cul- 
ture. Business men across the street 
from the library swore great swears and 
wished they could remember where they 
saw that article. 


7. The Wison Era 

Files clean, accessible, complete. Ma- 
jority bound. Trash eliminated. Com- 
plete set of Wi1tson INDExEs accessible 
to the staff and to the public. Directions 
for using posted over desk where indexes 
are kept. Periodical room full of stu- 
dents, business men, teachers, house- 
wives, children—all finding “just what 
they wanted” and all delighted. Librar- 
ians no longer spending their days listen- 
ing to questions and hunting for the 
answers. Relief from the necessity of 
omniscience apparent in faces of library 
workers. Nervous. breakdowns no 
longer customary. Everything modern 
and efficient, even the Trustees. 


MORAL: 


A warehouse full of printed matter is 
not a library. 
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N.A.B.P. News 


HE rich warm colors of the new re- 

ligious book poster designed by 
Clinton Balmer for the National Asso- 
ciation of Book Publishers, and repro- 
duced here, will make a delightful back- 
ground for pre-Easter book displays. 
Mr. Balmer is well-known as a designer 
of stained glass windows for churches, 
and the fine con- 
templative quality 
of his poster 
shows the influ- 
ence of his work 
in this field. 


Fetcies 
Life 


A national pro- 
gram of special 
emphasis on boys’ 
and girls’ reading 
is to be carried 
out during the 
week of May 5th 
to 11th. Plans for 
the event were 
laid at a recent 
conference in the 
National Associa- 
tion of Book Pub- 
lishers office. The 
idea is not to call 
this a “Week” but 
to focus attention 
on children’s book 
displays at a time 
of the year when 
interest frequent- 
ly lags. 

Two programs 
have been suggested for the week of 
May 5th (or some other time, if the local 
library, schools, and bookshops prefer )— 
one a Spring Book Show for Children, 
the other a Round-the-World Book Tour 
for Boys and Girls. Both plans would 
feature exhibits keyed to children’s 
springtime interests, including the new 
books of 1930 and many older books of 
special interest at this season. 

Parent-teacher associations, child 


RELIGLOUS 





study groups, mothers’ clubs connected 
with churches, Boy Scout executives, 
Girl Scout and Camp Fire Girl leaders 
are to receive special invitations to the 
displays, but the greatest effort, of 
course, will be put into winning the in- 
terest of the boys and girls themselves. 
Among the Spring Book Show displays 
suggested are: 
books on the out- 
of-doors, includ- 
ing flower, bird, 
and animal books, 
books about gar- 
dening and sports 
(flower  spec- 
imens, bird charts, 
and sporting 
goods borrowed 
local stores will 
be effective as ac- 
cessories for ex- 
hibits of this 
kind); books on 
hobbies, with ex- 
amples from the 
collections of lo- 
cal boys and girls, 
shown with cards 
giving the names 
of the collectors, 
and a hobby book 
in which children 
may register their 
special interests; 
books for gradu- 
ation gifts and 
school promotion 
gifts; vocation reading suggestions of 
many kinds, with some summer book- 
lists prepared and signed by popular 
teachers in the city, mounted on bright 
cardboard above the display. 


A Round-the-World Book Tour for 
Boys and Girls plan has been worked 
out successfully by a number of libraries 
and schools, with special book exhibits 

(Continued on page 390) 
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The Profession--Seen Through a 


Young Librarian’s Eyes 
By Louise Davies 


HAVE read Dr. C. C. Williamson’s 

report on training for library service 
in the January Witson BuLLETIN* with 
a great deal of interest, but I do not see 
how the lack of prestige from which 
libraries have so long been suffering can 
be remedied as easily as he thinks it can, 
or in exactly the way that he suggests. 
In fact I am by no means entirely cer- 
tain that it can be remedied at all. 


In order that my position in the li- 
brary world may be understood from 
the very beginning, I wish to state that 
I am a graduate of the University of 
Nevada with the class of 1926, and for 
the last two years of my college course 
and for the most of the year following 
it I was a part-time assistant on the 
staff of the Reno public library. While 
I was enrolled in library school (Uni- 
versity of California) I was a student 
assistant in the circulation department of 
the library, and during the summer fol- 
lowing my graduation (1928) a part-time 
assistant in the Lange Library of Edu- 
cation which is a part of the University 
of California Library. 

Dr. Williamson declares that if more 
care were taken in the selection of stu- 
dents for library training schools,if these 
prospective librarians were required to 
have excellent undergraduate scholarship 
records, a good reading knowledge of 
modern languages, a certain amount of 
original creative work to their credit, and 
above all a great deal of intellectual curi- 
osity, the profession of librarianship, 
when they were finally allowed to enter 
it, would find itself the equal of most 
of the learned professions ; and that not 
even college professors, who are now so 
unwilling to advise any but their medi- 
ocre students to become librarians, would 
have the low opinion of it that has been 
so prevalent among them in the past. To 
a certain extent that is very true, but 
it seems to me that there are two excel- 


1 See editorial note, this issue. 


lent reasons for believing that students 
of first-rate intelligence and force of 
character will never of their own free 
will become librarians. 

The first reason, and perhaps the least 
important one, is simply that no libra- 
rian can ever hope, unless he or she is 
at the top of the profession, to earn a 
decent salary. And I do not believe that 
encouraging highly trained and very in- 
telligent young people to become libra- 
rians will help to raise library salaries 
very materially, for the very good reason 
that work, even in large libraries, can- 
not be sufficiently standardized to make 
possible the uniform difficulties which 
would deserve high salaries. In other 
words it would be impossible for most 
librarians, no matter how willing and 
competent they might be, to earn as large 
salaries under Dr. Williamson’s plan, as 
their native ability would entitle them to. 

The second reason is this: People of 
force and intelligence are usually ex- 
tremely unhappy where force and criti- 
cal intelligence are considered of limited 
account, or where they must be employed 
only in very narrow channels. And I 
do not believe the most optimistic libra- 
rian would say that the petty routine 
work with which all assistants start, and 
with which the majority even of the 
highly educated ones end, is particularly 
conducive to the exercise of intelligence 
and initiative. 

I can think of no profession where 
it is so nearly impossible to reward abil- 
ity with the work best suited to bring 
it out. And as a consequence of this 
very fundamental drawback librarianship 
has found its proper place as a calling 
for those who, for one reason or another, 
are unable to make their way in other 
professions, or who have no strongly 
marked predilection for any of them. I 
honestly believe that a little thought 
should be given to the future happiness 
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of the intelligent young people who, un- 
der Dr. Williamson’s plan, would be en- 
couraged to enter libraries. With the 
profession of librarianship in its present 
state I do not see how most of them 
could fail to be unhappy in the work 
they would be required to do, and with 
the salaries they would be required to 
live on. So far as I am aware, no one 
of my classmates, after more than 
eighteen months in the profession, is 
earning a salary greatly in excess of 
$1,500 a year. And not one, to my 
knowledge, is doing work which by any 
stretch of imagination could be called 
worthy of a young person of high in- 
telligence and character. There is not 
room at the top for everybody, even 
when that “everybody” is limited in 
number. For it will never be as limited 
in number as it would be wise to make it. 

I believe that the directors of library 
training schools are largely wrong in 
their diagnoses of library ills, and the 
remedies necessary to cure them. In- 
stead of raising the standards for ad- 
mission to library schools, it would be 
wise, it seems to me, to attempt instead 
a thorough reorganization of public li- 
braries generally, followed by an honest 
admission of the necessary limitations of 
library service, and of the librarians who 
give it. I am not sure that it would be 


possible sufficiently to standardize and 
enlarge the work which libraries do to 
make any but the higher positions suit- 
able for young people of first-rate abil- 
ity. Idealism is all very well, but I think 
that the rather vague and sentimental 
kind which has been particularly marked 
in libraries has a very limited value. 
When one has in mind only the good 
of the community at large it is very easy 
to demand that all librarians be highly 
trained and extremely intelligent. But 
the fate of such highly trained, intelli- 
gent people has a right to be considered 
too, and it would do no harm also to 
think about the waste of talent which 
would result in a thorough carrying out 
of Dr. Wiiliamson’s plan. 

It seems to me that, conditions being 
what they are, the college professors who 
discourage their brilliant students from 
becoming librarians are looking the mat- 
ter squarely in the face, and are judging 
from facts as they appear. If it is pos- 
sible to make librarianship a profession 
really worthy of the efforts of able young 
people, it will be time enough after that 
has been accomplished to persuade such 
young people to enter it. And it will 
not be necessary to urge them. They 
will flock to it then as fast as they now 
run away. 





N.A.B.P. News 
(Continued from page 388) 


for each nation grouped around scenes 
with dolls in costume; books about chil- 
dren in other lands; the favorite books 
of children in other countries, including 
foreign picture books, collections of 
fairy and folk tales of India, Japan, 
China, Scandinavia, etc., and more mod- 
ern stories; books decorated for foreign 
artists. 

Strip tickets printed or mimeographed 
with the names of various countries to 
be visited, and books suggested for each 
part of the Tour, help to keep the chil- 
dren’s interest alive. 


The .return of Commander Byrd this 
spring gives exhibits of books on adven- 
ture and discovery a powerful appeal. 
Maps and charts and flags may be used 
most effectively with newspaper clippings, 
and youngsters delight in the tales of 
explorers and adventurers of ancient and 
modern days. 


Two new window signs have been pre- 
pared by the N.A.B.P., “Spring Book 
Show” and “Round the World in Chil- 
dren’s Books,” both very effectively 
printed in two tones of green. These 
will be sent gratis on request,—address 
the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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On Borrowing 
By Aileen E. MacGeorge’* 


EITHER a borrower nor a lender 

be,” so runs the proverb. In the 
modern small public library which has 
to answer the problems of modern life 
there is no room for such a maxim. 

“Have you a copy of The Tragic Era?” 

“Do you have Scarlet Sister Mary? 
Are you going to get it?” 

“What is the ultimate endpoint in the 
decay of organic matter in the soil? Can 
you get books on soil chemistry which 
will help me to answer that?” 

“I want to read Hemingway’s Farewell 
to Arms. Oh yes, and do you have those 
two new war novels which won the 
prize?” 

All these questions and many others 
come over the desk in search of answers. 
And to the librarian of a small libra 
with a book fund of six hundred dollars 
there is a great problem in finding the 
right answers. 

As far as the reading public is con- 
cerned there is no longer a small public 
library. With the advent of book clubs, 
the book page in the daily newspaper 
and the radio reviews, Main Street and 
Park Avenue are reading the self same 
books. And the vocacious reader in this 
middle western town of five thousand 
population is asking for the books that 
Fanny Butcher just reviewed in last 
Saturday’s Chicago Tribune. But the li- 
brarian of this middle western town must 
carefully expend her six hundred dollars 
to make the fund cover new books, re- 
placements, and children’s books. It is 
like cutting the pie in seven pieces. She 
cannot please all her patrons. How then 
is she to supply this demand for the new 
books and still at the same time keep 
up the general stock that every library 
must have for the average reader and 
for the student. The demands of the 
public are growing by leaps and bounds; 
the book fund is stationary. There is 
only one answer. The librarian must 
borrow from other libraries to supple- 
ment the library collection. 





“Do you have Thomson’s Outline of 
Science?” 

“No, but we will borrow it from 
Traveling Library for you.” 

Everyday requests come in for books 
not owned by the small library, and the 
librarian, if she expects to render service 
in her community, must make an effort to 
secure them. The requests range from 
Curwood’s The Courage of Marge 
O’Doone to expensive books on glassware 
and painting. Few libraries can own all 
the books asked for, and certainly no 
small library can hope to own them. But 
the librarian can make her best impres- 
sion on the minds of the community by 
trying to fulfill these requests. She bor- 
rows the books from the Traveling Li- 
brary department, the varioms depart- 
ments of the university library, and from 
larger public libraries. 

There is another phase of this prob- 
lem of borrowing books. The librarian 
may go further. In checking lists of 
books for possible purchase she may 
check also for possible borrowing. The 
patrons of her library may not know 
exactly what they want to read until they 
see the actual books before them. She 
should study her patrons. If Mr. Smith 
is interested in geology, she should bor- 
row that new book on geology listed in 
the Wisconsin Library Bulletin. The 
Intelligent Man’s Guide to Marriage and 
Celibacy is just the book for that minis- 
ter who is interested in social problems, 
and Dr. Brown would enjoy The Tragic 
Era or George Washington by Little. 
Mr. Collins will like that new book on 
law or some of the new histories. Mrs. 
Collins would like to read New Worlds 
to Conquer. And so it goes. The libra- 
rian can borrow the books and on their 
arrival, she can telephone those patrons 
who might be interested. Many times 
she can borrow a number of books and 
display them. People will be glad to see 
new book faces. Extra copies of popu- 

(Continued on page 408) 


1 Librarian of the Public Library, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. This article appeared in the Wisconsin 


Library Bulletin. 
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Debating News 


ON E encounters continually more and 
more controversial material on de- 
bating; its purpose, form and result are 
attacked and upheld in a number of cur- 
rent periodicals. At the present moment, 
if these articles are an indication, it 
appears to be going thru a transitional 
phase with the likelihood that either a 
standardized form will result or the form 
will be determined by the circumstances 
surrounding each individual debate. 


Edward Z. Rowell writes in the 
Quarterly Journal of Speech for Febru- 
ary: “We are thinking in speech less in 
terms of its graces and more in terms 
of its functional efficiency. . . . To be 
sure we are not ignoring the recognized 
values of true oratory, of learned con- 
versation> But we are conceiving all of 
these and we are trying to teach all of 
these in a way which puts the problem 
on essential genuineness; and this the 
older elocutionary methods could not 
do... 

“The development of interest in the 
technique has been in a large measure 
responsible for recent criticisms of the 
traditional college debate. As a result 
of this and other influences the college 
debate is at the crossroads. It is trying 
to turn many ways at once. In some 
institutions it remains a college sport; 
in others it imitates the recreational en- 
terprise of the century-old Oxford 
Union, and in others still is the tendency 
to become a form of enlightening dis- 
cussion.” 


This advocates a somewhat different 
form of presentation than that given in 
A Rhetorical Grammar, published in 
1787 (2nd London edition) and quoted 
by A. Fritz in the same issue of the 
Quarterly Journal: “In speaking ex- 


tempore we should be sparing of the use 
of the left hand, which except in strong 
emotion may hang easily down at the 
side, till it is on a line with the hips; 
and then be propelled forwards, with the 
fingers open and easily, differently 
curved; the arm should move chiefly 
from the elbow, the hand should seldom 
be raised higher than the shoulder, and 
when it has described its object, or en- 
forced its emphasis, ought to drop life- 
less down at the side, ready to commence 
action afresh.” OQne wonders what 
would happen if a speaker were so car- 
ried away by his words that he forgot 
to curve his fingers “differently” and 
“easily”. 


There is an almost vicious attack on 
debating, as it is now conducted, in the 
March issue of the North American Re- 
view in an article entitled “The Great 
God Gab,” by P. W. Wilson. He regrets 
the passing of the orator. ‘Where can 
we find the Demosthenes of the Twen- 
tieth Century—the Daniel Webster—the 
William Ewart Gladstone?” he asks. In 
these decadent days “the whole object of 
the education is to substitute the men- 
tality of a group for the responsible and 
courageous initiative of the individual.” 
There is, he says, a need of real speakers, 
for, “to democracy and even to dictator- 
ship, the practise of persuasion has be- 
come an imperative necessity.” 


Debating, a Series of Six Radio Talks 
is a 65-page, paper bound booklet pub- 
lished. by the University of Pittsburgh 
(50c). The first three talks were broad- 
cast from the University of Pittsburgh 
Station of KDKA by Richard Murphy 
and the last three by Theresa Kahn, both 
instructors in public speaking. Various 
aspects of debating are discussed inter- 
estingly. 


_ We shall be giad for any reader to contribute to this department, either 
opinion on debating or events of general interest. Address, c/o the Debating 


News Editor. 
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Reference Service in the Small Library’ 
By Amy L. Boynton 


EK FFICIENT reference service to the 

community by a small library is of 
utmost importance and deserving of much 
more thought than is sometimes given 
it. It is even more important, perhaps, 
than the efficient reference service rend- 
ered by the larger libraries. For while 
the large cities have many sources of in- 
formation—various libraries, both pub- 
lic and private, colleges, large, daily 
newspaper offices, and other institutions 
with information—in the small city the 
public library is often the only source of 
such information. 

Many of the problems of the reference 
department are similar in large or small 
libraries, but there are a few problems 
that are peculiar to the small library, 
and by the small library we mean one 
with a staff of from two to six employ- 
ees. We shall consider four of these 
special problems: (1) lack of money and 
lack of space make it necessary to se- 
cure as much information as possible in 
a few books; (2) in the small library 
the reference collection must be shelved 
in the same room with the loan collec- 
tion; (3) the reference collection of a 
small library is a growing collection and 
the public must be kept informed of such 
growth; (4) a small staff makes a ref- 
erence librarian impossible. 

Because our reference collection must 
be small it is necessary to exercise the 
greatest care in buying, selecting the 
works of broad scope first and then fill- 
ing in with books along special lines. 
We must never lose sight of the fact 
that each purchase should serve to 
broaden the scope of the collection con- 
sidered as a whole. For, after all, it is 
the number of items of information avail- 
able, and not the number of volumes 
that counts for efficiency in a reference 
collection. Then, too, we should buy 
books of recognized standing only, for 
reference books have greater permanency 
than any other sort of book we buy. To 
the small library with limited funds the 
price of some of the more important ref- 


erence works sometimes seems prohibi- 
tive, but if we sit down and calmly con- 
sider the amount of the information and 
the years of service to be secured, it 
usually seems wiser to put all our eggs 
in one basket than to scatter them. It 
is the worst kind of extravagance to buy 
cheap reference books. It is better policy 
to fill in gaps in the collection with gov- 
ernment documents shelved with the 
books according to subject. 

As to the location of the reference 
collection: in the small library where it 
is necessary to have the entire book col- 
lection in one room, the reference col- 
lection should be shelved apart from the 
loan collection if possible, and should 
be plainly marked so that it will stand 
out as a separate department and not 
appear as just so many more books. It 
is also well to have at least a part of it, 
in plain view as one enters the room. 
This advantage has been particularly 
brought to our attention in our own 
building since we remodeled it. It was 
formerly necessary to have our reference 
collection in an obscure corner, hidden 
by other stacks, and many inquiries were 
made for reference books. Since we 
have our reference collection in full 
view from the door and from the loan 
desk, with encyclopedias in a prominent 
place, we find that it not only saves our 
time, in answering inquiries, but increases 
the use of the department, and is much 
appreciated by patrons. 

Publicity concerning the reference col- 
lection is particularly necessary in the 
case of a small library with a small, but 
rapidly growing reference collection. In 
your larger library with its separate ref- 
erence room the reference department, 
probably of long standing, is quite prom- 
inent, and people have become accus- 
tomed to using it. In the small library, 
on the contrary, the collection is often 
obscurely shelved in the same room with 
other books. We must also take into 
consideration the fact that our reference 
collection was not always as complete as 


1From the Handbook of the California Library Association. 
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it is today. In our very small beginning 
the library was a place to borrow books 
for recreation purposes only ; later books 
of educational and informational value 
were added; and then a reference col- 
lection was started, growing each year 
in scope and usefulness. The small li- 
brary is necessarily each year adding to 
its fund of general information by pur- 
chasing books which cover items not be- 
fore included in its collection. And it 
is in this sense that I use the term “grow- 
ing collection”. Our public must be made 
to realize the possibilities of the refer- 
ence department, not as it has been, but 
as it is. 
Publicity Helps 

Mention of the work of the reference 
department in the newspaper account of 
the annual report is good publicity ; there 
we can tell of the type and quantity of 
such work done as well as emphasize the 
growth of the collection throughout the 
year. News stories of peculiar refer- 
ence questions that have been answered 
sometimes attract attention. New pur- 
chases of reference books covering spe- 
cial subjects make good news stories; 
if you happen to have a local celebrity 
included in the new Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography use that item to attract 
attention to this very useful set. When 
we added to our building and provided 
extra space especially for reference serv- 
ice this was given particular attention 
in the newspaper account of the new 
building. Reference service should be 
stressed whenever library talks are given 
before service clubs or other organiza- 
tions. By playing up our ability to 
furnish facts and answer difficult ques- 
tions we can often interest people who 
do not think they have time to read. We 
should try to make them feel that the 
library is the information center of the 
city. 

But the most important publicity is 
person to person publicity. In our li- 
brary we never lose an opportunity to 
attract the attention of a borrower to the 
reference department, to suggest that 
further information along a certain line 
is available in the reference books. Often 
there are subjects called for which we 
cannot afford to cover with a book in 
our loan collection, but which are cov- 


ered to some extent in our reference 
books. We are particularly careful to 
tell people interested in amateur theatri- 
cals of a recent purchase of an index to 
plays, to mention to musicians the pur- 
chase of the new edition of Grove, to 
tell Sunday school workers and Bible 
students that we now have a set of Hast- 
ings, and so on, always attracting the 
attention of a few interested people to 
every purchase along a line not before 
represented in our reference collection. 
This type of publicity is especially feasi- 
ble in a small community where it is 
possible to keep in touch with individual 
tastes. 

We can often use the ideas being 
worked out in larger libraries, especially 
ideas for publicity, by cutting down to 
to fit our needs. Sometimes a librarian 
of a small library is heard to remark 
that such and such a plan “is all very 
nice for a large library but I could never 
do anything like that”, and you may 
know that she was never brought up in 
a large family. There are decided ad- 
vantages in such early surroundings for 
we learn to discard nothing that we can 
possibly use. Probably there are many 
of you here who can remember made- 
over dresses handed down from big 
sister. In their original state they would 
have hung in folds and you could not 
have worn them, but the material was 
good and by using a little ingenuity your 
mother fitted them to your proportions 
and you got a great deal of use of them. 
So we must learn never to discard an 
idea coming from the larger libraries 
just because at first glance it does not 
seem to fit. The “reader’s aid desk” is 
one such idea that can be adapted for 
use in a small library. By grouping our 
bibliographic tools at the loan desk, mak- 
ing a file of such reading lists as are 
available and usable, and adding new 
lists from time to time the desk attendant 
becomes a reader’s aid attendant as well 
as reference librarian. 


Staff Cooperation 


In addition to the points already cov- 
ered, careful choice of reference books, 
suitable location, and effective publicity, 
the reference service of a small library 
can not be efficient without one more 
thing and that is team work on the part 
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of the staff members. In a library the 
size of ours with only four people on 
the staff and the library open twelve 
hours a day there are times when each 
one must be able to answer reference 
questions promptly and to pick up un- 
finished research work and complete it. 
Therefore, every member of the staff 
must be thoroughly familiar with the 
books of the reference collection and 
realize all their possibilities. I can give 
you only a few examples of the applica- 
tion of team-work to reference service 
as practiced at our library, but other 
small libraries are doing the same things 
and could probably add many more to 
the list. 

It is customary to have our new staff 
members make a thorough study of the 
reference collection, particularly of books 
with which they are not familiar. When 
new reference books are purchased each 
staff member must look them through 
before they are put on the shelf. Pub- 
lisher’s announcements of outstanding 
new reference books such as the new 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
or the Dictionary of American Biography 
are placed in the staff room with other 
current material for professional read- 
ing. When a new reference work with 
a peculiar arrangement which will re- 
quire special study is purchased one staff 
member is assigned the duty of working 
out the arrangement and explaining it 
to the rest. We have a paper pad in 
a convenient slot at the loan desk and 
whenever anything comes up that all the 
staff should know it is written on this 
pad. As each person goes on duty at 
the desk she glances at the pad, and if 
there is a message on it she stamps it 
with her date stamp to indicate that she 
has read it. When it has been read by 
each staff member the last one tears it 
off and throws it away. In this way 
we often avoid duplication of reference 
work besides having a means of passing 
on other useful bits of information. Such 
notes as this are apt to appear :—“Sci- 
ence books on special reserve shelf are 
for Mr. Smith’s class, to be held for 
reference until further notice”; “Gram- 


mar school students are asking for ma- 
terial on early schools in the United 
States, loan material exhausted, see 
World Book and Book of Rural Life 
under ‘schools’”; “For material for 
music club members see Larned as well 
as music sets”. Another short cut we 
use is a buzzer system. Reference ques- 
tions always come to the desk attendant 
and are usually taken care of by her 
immediately if there is another staff 
member in the building. If there is only 
one attendant at the desk and it becomes 
necessary for her to leave to look up ref- 
erence material, she rings the buzzer and 
gives her undivided attention to the per- 
son wishing reference _2rvice. The per- 
son in the work room, hearing the buz- 
zer, knows that the desk is without an 
attendant, drops what she is doing and 
steps to the desk. By this method the 
person wishing reference service is given 
the courtesy of continuous attention. 


The Patron’s Part 


It is our policy to train the public in 
the use of reference tools whenever pos- 
sible and each assistant feels this respon- 
sibility and does her share of the work. 
It is often possible to do this with just 
a few words of explanation while look- 
ing up the subject asked for. Many 
people respond and really prefer to do 
their own research work when they know 
how and where to look. Staff members 
also cooperate in our plan of person to 
person publicity. 

By this systematic method of coopera- 
tion the public comes to feel that it can 
ask anything of any member of the staff 
and always get the same service, and 
to feel that the service comes from the 
library and not from the particular abil- 
ity of any one staff member. Thus it 
is possible to give uniform, prompt ref- 
erence service at any time during the li- 
brary hours. This carries us a long way 
toward our goal of efficient reference 
service to our community, which to us 
means gaining the faith of the people 
of the community in the ability of the 
library to furnish any information de- 


sired and being prepared to fulfill their 
expectations. 
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OT all of our readers, we suppose, 

will agree entirely or completely 
with the criticism of the present state of 
prestige—or, rather as the writer puts it, 
the lack thereof—in the profession of 
librarianship as expressed by Miss Louise 
Davies in her article The Profession— 
Seen Through a Young Librarian’s Eyes 
in this issue. Yet no one will deny the 
sincerity of the opinion. The compara- 
tive youth of the writer in the pro- 
fession, rather than detracting from 
the importance of her argument, gives 
an added significance to her serious, if 
moderately expressed, charges against 
the existing system. We believe that 
Miss Davies is a little to pessimistic and 
we do not feel that her fears are entirely 
grounded; yet, if the prevailing system 
has given a similar impression to other 
younger members of the profession of 
equal high intelligence and ability and 
after a similar period of service (and 
Miss Davies implies that she knows of 
others in her class who feel as she does) 
a little effort, at least, would not be mis- 
placed in correcting the impression, if 
erroneous. If the impression is correct, 
then there is an even more serious prob- 
lem to deal with. ~ 


In either .case the matter is worth 
thought. We should suggest to those of 


our readers who feel, as we do, that so 
thoughtful and critical an expression is 
food for serious consideration, a _ re- 
reading of Dr. Williamson’s article Se- 
lection of Library Students in the Janu- 
ary BULLETIN, together with the present 
article which it inspired. And it may 
add to understanding and consideration 
of the problem to quote here from Dr. 
Williamson’s speech at the dedication of 
the new library at Randolph-Macom 
Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va., as 
published in the Bulletin of that institu- 
tion, in which he expresses the opinion 
that standardization (suggested by Miss 
Davies as a possible but not feasible solu- 
tion) is not only feasible but inevitable, 
and why it will open greater opportuni- 
ties for true ability: 

Does this . . . mean that as library service 
is standardized and improved the opportunities 
it offers to the ablest men and women are 
likely to be reduced? Relatively to the total 
number engaged in it, yes, but not an abso- 
lute decrease. On the contrary, standardiza- 
tion and better service will so enlarge the 
service without proportionate increase i cost 
that the way will be opened up for research, 
experiment and new types of service not sus- 
ceptible of standardization, all of which will 
call for many more library workers of the 
highest grade of ability. 


One of the most popular movements 
in the school library field at the present 
time is the growing use of the method 
of teaching library work by cooperation 
with teachers of scholastic subjects. It 
has been reported particularly success- 
ful in many localities, for several reas- 
ons. We should be pleased to hear from 
librarians the details of the success and 
the methods employed. We should like 
to see, also, the lessons used in such 
courses. If a method and series of 
courses has proved effective in one com- 
munity it is no more than an act of li- 
brary cooperation and friendliness to al- 
low others to profit by it. 


Miss Anne Pierce, librarian at the 
Carnegie Library, Charlotte, N. C., has 
compiled a list of present day southern 
writers, by states, which was recently 
published in the Charlotte Observer: 
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South Carolina. Du Bose Heyward, 
Janie Screven Heyward, Elliott Springs, 
Julia Peterkin, William E. Woodward, 
Oliver Tilford Dargan, Ambrose E. Gon- 
zales, Archibald Rutledge. 

North Carolina. Paul Green, Phillips 
Russell, James Boyd, Archibald Hender- 
son, Gerald Johnson, Wilbur Daniel 
Steele, John V. A. Weaver, Walter 
Hines Page, Hatcher Hughes, Lulu Voll- 
mer, Howard Odum, Guy B. Johnson, 
Edgar W. Knight, Hope Summerell 
Chamberlain, William E. Dodd. 

Georgia.. Lawrence Stallings, Julia 
Harris, T. S. Stribling, F. L. Stanton, 
Frances Newman, Harry Stilwell Ed- 
wards, Isa Glenn, Marie Conway, Oem- 
ler, Conrad Aiken, Eleanor Carroll Chil- 
ton, James Stuart Montgomery, Octavus 
Roy Cohen, Donald Corley. 

Florida. James Weldon Johnson. 


Alabama. Mary Shipman Andrews, 
Jack Bethea. 
Tennessee. Joseph Wood Krutch, 


Richard Halliburton. 

Louisiana. George Cable, Brander 
Matthews, Lyle Saxon, R. Emmet Ken- 
nedy, Ada Jack Carver, Evelyn Scott. 

Kentucky. Irvin Cobb, James Lane 
Allen, John Fox, Jr., Alice Hegan Rice, 
Cale Young Rice, Emanie Sachs, Eliza- 
beth Cobb Chapman, Dorothy Scar- 
borough, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, 
Stuart Walker. 

Virginia. Ellen Glasgow, Mary John- 
son, James Branch Cabell, Will A. 
Carther, Morris Markey, Jas. Ruther- 
ford Franklin, Polan Banks. 


Mississippi. Maxwell Bodenheim, 
Stark Young, William Faulkner, New- 
bold Niles Pucket. 


Arkansas. John Gaul Fletcher, Charles 
J. Finger, Thyra Samter Winslow. 

Texas. Ruth Cross, Tyler E. Rollins, 
Chester Crowell, Royal Dixon, J. Frank 
Davis, Barry Benefield. 


Perhaps additions to this list can be 
suggested. And—perhaps readers in 
other states, not here mentioned, can 
furnish names of their authors. We pre- 
sume that either birth in a given state 
or present residence there would be 
among the necessary qualifications; 
merely that the author has used a local- 
ity for his subject matter would scarcely 
be enough. (We are expecting a good 


list from the Maine State Library, for 
one. ) 


Parents Magazine (formerly Children 
—the Magazine for Parents) announced 
its fourth annual medal awards for the 
best books for parents during the last 
month: Elizabeth Cleveland for her Jf 
Parents Only Knew; William E. Blatz 
and Helen Bott for Parents and the Pre- 
School Child; John E. Anderson and 
Florence L. Goodenough for The Mod- 
ern Baby Book and Child Development 
Record. Parents also announces a price 
of $250 for the best two-part story deal- 
ing with the relations of parents and 
children. Information may be obtained 
from the fiction editor of Parents at 255 
Fourth Avenue, New York 


Librarians working in South Jersey libraries 
during the eighteenth and the earlier parts of 
the nineteeth century had to be “big of brawn 
and muscularly strong,” according to the 
records of the Burlington (N. J.) Library, 
Miss Lydia Weston, librarian of that institu- 
tion, told the members of the New Jersey. 
Library Association at a district meeting. 

During those early days the sole purpose 
of the assistant librarian was to act in the 
role of a “bouncer,” his duty being to eject 
forcibly any person or persons disturbing the 
quiet of the reading room. One of the prin- 
cipal diversions in those days, Miss Weston 
said, was to enter the library and engage the 
assistant in a brawl. Many of the youths in 
the town frequently resorted to that type of 
entertainment. 

The records also revealed another interest- 
ing characteristic of the boy of that day, Miss 
Weston said. A notice was posted over the 
librarian’s desk, which read, “Boys being 
somewhat of a nuisance are requested to 
transact their business here as quickly as pos- 
sible and then leave the building.” 

The records showed that a valuable bible, 
now in possession of the library, was acquired 
through the sale of a negro slave. In 1766, 
during the Governorship of William Frank- 
lin, according to the records, a slave was 
sentenced to hang. Instead he was turned 
over to the board of governors of the library 
who sold him in Philadelphia and purchased 
the bible—New York Times. 


Outstanding among the new periodi- 
cals of the last few months is The New 
Freeman, which continues much of the 
tradition of the “old” Freeman. Albert 
Jay Nock is among the regular contribu- 
tors as are George Jean Nathan, Pitts 
Sanborn, and Ernest Boyd, to mention 
a few of several distinguished names as- 
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sociated with the venture. Suzanne 
LaFollete is editor. Almost needless to 
say, the “new” humanists will get very 
little sympathy from The New Freeman. 


One for the Toaster’s Handbook: 


“Why, I’m surprised to see you here. Why 
did you leave Boston?” 
“I just came down for a few days to read 
a book.” : 
—Boston Transcript. 


A useful number of the Commercial 
and Technical Library Bulletin (Leeds 
Public Libraries) is that for March (ns, 
No. 10) entitled What Language. It is 
a list of the principal commercial lan- 
guages in use for the transactions of 
business in the various countries of the 
world. It has been compiled from off- 
cial sources, supplied by Government 
representatives on the spot. When more 
than one language is used, they are listed 
by “priority of usage.” This bulletin 
should be an extremely valuable tool on 
the desk of any foreign correspondent. 


The Bookmobile schedule for the next 
month (Subject to change) 


April 15—*Taos, N.M. 
— 16—East Las Vegas and *Las Vegas, 
.M 


April 17—*Raton, N.M. 

April 18—Trinidad and *Pueblo, Colo. 
April 19-21—*Colorado Springs, Colo. 
April 22-23—*Denver, Colo. 

April 24—*Boulder, Colo. 

April 25—Greeley and *Ft. Collins, Colo. 
April 26-28—*Cheyenne, Wyo. 

April 29—*Laramie, Wyo. 

April 30—*Rawlins, Wyo. 

May 1—*Rock Springs, Wyo. 

May 2-4—*Ogden, Utah 

May 5—Brigham and *Logan, Utah 
May 6-7—*Salt Lake City, Utah 
May 8&—*Provo, Utah 

May 9-13—Traveling 

May 14—*Reno, Nev. 

May 15—*Carson City, Nev. 

May 16—*Sacramento, Calif. 


There are certain difficulties in the in- 
dexing of announcements which it is 
practically impossible to overcome and 
which sometimes produce ludicrous re- 
sults. For instance, the new advance in- 
dexing service of READERS’ GuIDE 
recently listed the article “Consider the 
Cauliflower” by C. W. Wilcox in Scrib- 
ners for April, under the subject head- 
ing pertaining to that well known vege- 
table. Since the indexing was from title 


only and no other information was 
forthcoming, nothing else could have 
been done. Imagine, if you can, the 
astonishment of the editors when the 
April issue brought the article—a discus- 
sion of prize-fighting ! 


May Lamberton Becker in “The Read- 
er’s Guide” column of the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature: 

Alfred Knopf, Inc., sends me a deserved 
reproof for saying that Katharine Anthony’s 
Margaret Fuller is O. P. It was published by 
them in 1920 and is still lively. 

That just shows what is likely to happen 
when I trust my unaided memory. Someone 
having borne away my copy, I thought it was 
Harcourt, Brace book, looked it up in their 
catalogue, and not finding it, believed it out 
of print without taking the matter to the 
Unitep States CaTaLtoc. When people ask 
me, “However do you keep all that mass of 
detail in your head,” I reply that I keep none 
of it there, being quite unable to quote any- 
thing exactly, without looking it up. So I 
look it up. This is the secret of such accuracy 
as this department displays, and 1 recommend 
it to others with quotations to make. 


Although one of our subscribers 
sends in a contribution to the section, 
Where These Books Got Their Titles, 
showing that R. C. Sherriff, author of 
Journey's End might have taken his title 
from the couplet 

Journeys end in lovers meeting 

Every wise man’s son doth know 
in the passage of Twelfth Night begin- 
ning, “Oh Mistress mine, where are you 
roaming,” it appears that he did not do 
so. The publishers of the novelized ver- 
sion of the play announce that a time 
after the writing, and while the author 
was searching for a title, something ap- 
parently extraneous in the Sussex land- 
scape called to his mind a dugout on the 
Western Front on the rude walls of 
which some one had ironically scrawled 
in chalk the words, “Journey’s End.” 
Sherriff immediately decided that this was 
the ideal title for his work. 


The adult lending department of the 
Central Library Pittsburgh was opened 
on Sunday for the first time, recently, 
says Among Our Books of the Carnegie 
Library, and was soon lending about 
1,000 books each Sunday afternoon. 
Many new borrowers have declared that 
it is the Sunday opening which has made 
use of the library possible for them. 
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DOES YOUR UNITED STATES CATALOG TAKE RIDES LIKE THIS? 
(See The Lighthouse section this issue) 
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THE MAN WHO Borrowen THE, U.S. ZATALOZ 
“THE BI4ZEST pook IN THE LIBRARY.” 


The little man with the big catalog, 
reproduced on this page, is taken from 
a colored poster prepared by students 
and used in the School of Education of 
Boston University. We should have 
liked to reproduce the entire poster, with 
its unique “map” of the library and its 
uses, but the colors used in the original 
made this impracticable. 


Frederick A. Blossom, librarian of the 
Explorers Club, New York, sends this 
in with the comment, “I am sorry I can- 
not tell you where it came from. One 
of our readers gave it to me.” 


ON THE RETURN OF A BOOK 
(Lent to a friend) 


[ GIVE humble and hearty thanks for the 
safe return of this book which, having en- 
dured the perils of my friend’s friends, now 
returns to me in reasonably good condition. 


[ GIVE humble and hearty thanks that my 
friend did not see fit to give this book to 
his infant as a plaything, nor use it as an 
ashtray for his burning cigar, nor as a teething 
ring for his mastiff. 


HEN I lent this book, I deemed it as 

lost; I was resigned to the bitterness 
of the long parting; I never thought to look 
on its pages again. 


But now that my book is come back to 

me, I rejoice and am exceeding glad! 
Bring hither the fatted morocco and let us 
rebind the volume and set it on the shelf of 
honor, for this my book was lent and is 
returned again. 


RESENTLY, therefore, I may return some 
of the books that I myself have borrowed. 


A request to the publishers of the work 
of Rene Fulop-Miller, author of Ras- 
putin and The Power and Secrets of the 


Jesuits for a biographical sketch of the 
author to be used in the series now ap- 
pearing in the BuLLETIN, brings word 
that very little is known of him in this 
country—too little for such a sketch. He 
was born in Transylvania in 1891; stud- 
ied medicine and chemistry in Vienna, 
Paris, and Lausanne, and then settled in 
Vienna. He is an extensive traveler. 
Besides the two books mentioned he is 
author of The Mind and Face of Bol- 
shevism and Lenin and Gandhi. 


Miss Marion Humble, executive sec- 
retary of the National Association of 
Book Publishers calls attention to the 
courses in bookselling which will be of- 
fered at the summer session of Columbia 
University for three weeks, from July 
7 to 25. Lecture courses by Miss Sarah 
B. Ball and Miss Marion E. Dodd will 
be supplemented by visits to publishing 
and wholesale houses, printing plants, 
and bookshops. Further information 
may be had from the Director of the 
School of Library Service. 


A girl at a public library inquired if “The 
Red Boat” was in. 


- don’t think we have the book,” she was 
to 


“Oh, excuse me,” said the girl. “I made 
a mistake. The title is ‘The Scarlet Launch’.” 


After a search the library assistant reported 
that no book with that title was listed in the 
card catalog. 


“But I am sure you have the book,” the 
girl insisted. Suddenly she opened her hand- 
bag and produced a slip of paper on which 
something was written. Then she blushed. 
“Oh, I beg your pardon,” she said, “it’s ‘The 
Ruby Yacht,’ by a man named Omar, I want.” 

—Bindery Talk 
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The Editor’s Mail 


Authors’ Name Lists 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


Please advise me if you have any 
copies of the lists of authors’ names pro- 
nounced which I believe you published 
in the WILSON BULLETIN. 

M. T., Oglethorpe University, Ga. 


[There has been no separate publica- 
tion of the material requested. How- 
ever it may be located in the back files 
of the BuLLETIN by those having access 
to such references. The lists were pub- 
lished in the following issues: Vol. III 
No. 13, Summer, 1928, page 277 ; No. 16, 
December, 1928, page 389; No. 19, 
March, 1929, page 546; No. 20, April, 
1929, page 578; and No. 21, May, 1929, 
page 640.] ' 


Almost We Are Pursuaded 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


Is it because I used to teach English 
and endeavored to pursuade the pupils 
to retain the A in Thackeray and Macau- 
lay and the E in Waverley, that I cannot 
resist calling attention to the two ex- 
amples of the omission of the E in Wav- 
erley in the February number of the 
Witson Buttetin? Is there any possi- 
ble authority for such omission? 

I enjoyed very much the articles on 
sheep by Archer B. Gilfillan as they ap- 
peared in the Atlantic Monthly. I can’t 
quite understand why his story “Baa-aa- 
aa” should be such a favorite when it 
is so hoary with age. It appears almost 
word for word in the old French medie- 
val farce, Maitre Patelin. 

We find the Witson Buttetin of 
great use in our library. I hope that you 
will pardon these carping criticisms. 

Mrs. C. R. S., Brookline, Mass. 


[Not at all. Come again some time. We 
like such criticism; it’s not carping—it’s 
healthy. ] 


A Thespian Protest 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I beg to differ with your opinion of 
S. W. Cheney’s The Theatre. The his- 


tory of the theatre in all lands is not 
adequately covered. In glorifying the 
past age and practically skipping over 
the present, the author has made a seri- 
ous blunder. I should think that by this 
time we civilized beings had learned to 
appreciate the modern age, instead of 
escaping reality by burying ourselves in 
an age we cannot possibly know well. 
There are many important events in the 
theatre that Cheney mentions either but 
slightly or not at all. Such grand experi- 
ments as those that Meyerhold and Tai- 
rov, among other great Russians, have 
tried should certainly have been given 
more space. The Habima, though still 
recognized as one of the world’s greatest 
acting troupes, is not even mentioned. 

Maurice Schwartz of the Yiddish Art 
Theatre is the only one in New York 
City who is at the present employing a 
revolving stage, and who has for twelve 
years continued to stage some of the 
most artistic performances New York 
City has seen. His troupe consists of 
some of America’s most remarkable char- 
acter actors. Certainly he should have 
had a place in Cheney’s book. 

And what about Rudolph Schildkraut, 
one of the greatest of Rheinhardt’s ac- 
tors who has played in most of Shake- 
speare’s tragedies and comedies very 
successfully? And Feodor Chaliapin, 
the most magnetic personality the opera 
has had? Has Cheney never heard of 
them ? 


To say that musical comedy has no 
place in the theatre might be an easy 
way to get over a difficult problem and 
to seem “intellectual” but it certainly 
does not do any justice to men like Al 
Jolson and Eddie Cantor and Ziegfeld 
and many others who have made out of 
cheap vaudeville an artistic achievement, 
regardless of chorus girls. And we too 
often forget our own Lionel Barrymore. 

I am an actor (neither of a musical 
comedy nor of the Yiddish Art) and 
have felt throughout my reading of the 
book that it was written by a man who 
read about the theatre but knows not 
THEATRE. . G. H., New York City 
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Sean and Deirdre 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I wish to ask a favor of your staff. 
Will you please give me the correct pro- 
nunciation of Sean O’Casey’s first name. 
I have been told it is pronounced Shan. 
Does it rhyme with ran or Jane? Then 
how does one pronounce the name of 
the Irish legendary queen Deirdre. If 
you can make the pronunciation plain 
by rhyme or otherwise I would greatly 
appreciate it. 

L. W. B., Salisbury, Md. 


[Mr. O’Casey’s front name rhymes 
with neither “ran” nor “Jane.” Accord- 
ing to best authority it is pronounced 
“Shawn,” rhyming with “brawn.” 

“Deirdre” is a little bit out of the 
BULLETIN’s line; nevertheless we are 
emboldened to state, with the under- 
standing that we are not to be held too 
closely, that we have heard it pronounced 
on the stage and elsewhere to rhyme with 
“feared” and “weird”; or so it sounded 
to non-celtic ears. To be phonetically 
more accurate, the second “d” should be 
softened almost to a “th”, and the last 
syllable should be at least faintly hinted 
at—but with no more stress than a 
Frenchman would give the corresponding 
final letters in “macabre,” for instance. 
For practical purposes, however, speak- 
ing again of “Deirdre,” the one-syllable 
version is about as close as the average 
American can come to it.] 


No Offense Meant 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

. . Mr. McLaughlin’s report in the 
February BULLETIN gave a very gloomy 
account of Mississippi. The article was 
cleverly written and will be read with 
amusement by many, but will not be 
appreciated by Mississippians. He might 
have given the readers of thé BULLETIN 
some idea of the pioneer work being 
done by Miss Hoy Wilson of Clarksdale 
in county work and by Miss Elizabeth 
Robinson, Secretary of the State Library 
Commission, at Jackson, throughout the 
state and thus create an appreciation of 
the efforts toward library growth. . . 


I wish to thank you for the BuLLETIN. 
There is a wealth of material in each 





number for librarians. I read from 
cover to cover every month. 


Z. N., Vicksburg, Miss. 


[This is not the first letter of com- 
plaint that has been received on similar 
grounds. One Florida librarian in fact 
went so far as to accuse the editors of 
“Yankee prejudice” against her state be- 
cause the BuLLETIN did not detail the 
BooKMoBILeE’s tour through that com- 
monwealth. 

Such criticisms are based upon a not 
unnatural misconception of the relation- 
ship of the BooKMoBILE and the BULLE- 
TIN, which we shall here attempt to 
correct before other librarians are dis- 
appointed through the same misunder- 
standing. 

Early in the BookmosiLe’s travels it 
was discovered that to print even con- 
densed monthly accounts of its journey- 
ings would require almost as much space 
as an entire issue of the BULLETIN af- 
fords; while to select items would be 
unjust discrimination against the libraries 
and communities omitted. To guard 
against such discrimination, therefore, 
the BULLETIN for the last several months 
has carried only general articles about 
the BooKMOBILE, or accounts of out of 
the ordinary incidents of the trip, not 
related by their nature to any particular 
institution or locality visited. Such an 
incident was the “Mishap in Mississippi” 
to which correspondent refers. We did 
not feel in printing Mr. McLaughlin’s 
account that it was in any way a reflec- 
tion on Mississippi, nor do we believe 
that readers outside of that state inter- 
preted it as such. If we are not correct 
in this, apologies are due and willingly 
tendered. 

We hope that librarians in territories 
yet to be visited will understand from 
this discussion that—and why—the 
BOOKMOBILE cannot serve as a news- 
gathering agency for the BULLETIN nor 
can the BULLETIN print everything that 
the driver of the BooKMOBILE sees, much 
as we could wish it possible. ] 


For Advance Book Notes 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


It seems to me it would be an excellent 
plan to have really descriptive notes of 


(Continued on page 408) 
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Library Leaves 


ARL WILLIAM HULL, librarian 
of the Free Library, Indiana, Pa. 
is conducting a most interesting weekly 
column in the Evening Gazette of that 
place, listing accessions of the library and 
discussing books and authors informally, 
together with quotations from books and 
magazines and comment on them. The 
librarian who is enterprising enough to 
interest a local newspaper in the project 
will be surprised to find how much ma- 
terial is available for a chatty, readable 
column, and how little effort and time it 
takes for one who is interested in this 
subject to turn out a column of copy; not 
to mention the personal pleasure as well 
as library profit it will bring. 


Copies of the new 1930 supplement to 
the Directory of the Libraries of Phila- 
delphia and vicinity, compiled by the spe- 
cial libraries council of that district, are 
available through the secretary, Helen 
M. Rankin, the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia, at 50 cents a copy. The supple- 
ment brings up to date the 1926 Direc- 
tory, listing 238 libraries, public, institu- 
tional and private, and their resources. 


The A. L. A. Booklist henceforth will 
have twelve issues each year instead of 
ten. The new policy will go into effect 
this coming summer. 


The Blackburn Public Library, Mu- 
seum, and Art Gallery of Lancashire 
(England) has issued a reprint from the 
Blackburn Times on the 50 years in li- 
brary work of Mr. A. Ashton, borough 
librarian and curator. 


Boys, Girls and Books in the Modern 
School Library, a new slide film prepared 
by the Education Committee of the 
American Library Association, will be 
displayed at the Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, June 23-28 in connection with 
the fifty-second annual conference of the 
library association. 

The film may be purchased for $2.00 
from the oe for Visual Education, 
327 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago. It runs 
in an automatic projector or a S.V.E. 


picturol projector which may be obtained 
from most state departments of educa- 
tion. 


The Pullman Company has issued a 
folder,—Pullman Progress: 1859-1929, 
presenting in color pictures and text the 
evolution and history of the sleeping car, 
with historical data on the country’s 
transportation development. It will be 
supplied on application to the Pullman 
Company, 79 East Adams Street, Chi- 
cago, IIl. 


The Chicago Daily News recently car- 
ried a story dedicated to the cleverness 
of librarians—those in Oak Park, IIL, 
particularly. It seems that the Oak Park 
budget failed to include any item for in- 
terior decoration. Necessity being the 
well known parent of ingenuity, the staff 
provided a floral display from sweet po- 
tatoes and carrots. Red, white, and blue 
cabbages have been suggested as a spe- 
cial exhibit for Fourth of July, says the 
News, and adds that all will probably go 
well unless the bookworms get the plants. 


We present on the opposite page a 
view of the splendid new library of the 
University of North Carolina, at Chapel 
Hill, showing the reference table. In the 
dedicatory handbook of the new library 
there is a pertinent word of appreciation 
of reference tools: 


What he [the scholar] needs in beginning 

an investigation is organized catalogs of books 
to tell him what to read; finding-lists—cata- 
logs of great libraries—to tell him where these 
books may be seen. He wants indexes to 
eriodical literature and to transactions of 
earned and scientific societies to unlock the 
vast stores of thought in these publications. 
These are bibliographical tools—as necessary 
to the student as hammers and saws to the 
carpenter. The scholar needs not only books, 
but books about books, and without them he 
is hopeless, so complex has modern knowl- 
edge become. 


Walter Damrosch, the noted conduc- 
tor, and Ernest La Prade, his assistant, 
have prepared a bibliography of books 
useful for reading in connection with 
Mr. Damrosch’s radio lecture series. The 
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bibliography is available from the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, 711 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Reading lists on international subjects, 
to be used in connection with radio pro- 
aes of the Columbia Broadcasting 

ystem, may be secured from the World 
Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, Massachusetts. Raymond T. 
Rich, General Secretary, reports that the 
Cleveland Public Library has taken sets 
to be posted in each branch library in 
the city, and expresses the hope that 
other systems will do likewise. 


Clarence W. Sumner, librarian of the 
Youngstown (Ohio) Public Library, 
sends this note with a thoroughly justi- 
fiable amount of pride in the work ac- 
complished during his administration : 

During the past three years Youngstown 
has erected four new library buildings at a 
total cost, for sites, buildings and equipment, 
of $164,967.42. Every dollar of this money 
was raised in Youngstown by three methods, 
namely: popular subscription, city council im- 


provement bond, and city council appropria- 
tion. The cost of each library project was 
as follows: Brownlee Woods Library, $14,100; 
West Side Library, $21,771.89; South Side 
Library, $101,726.47; East Side Library, 
$27,360.06. During this three-year period a 
department of hospital service has also been 
organized, serving twelve institutions for the 
sick, shut-ins and unfortunates. 


Mary Louise Dinwiddie, assistant li- 
brarian at the University of Virginia, 
writing in the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation on the topic of establishment of 
high school libraries in that state, recom- 
mends the STANDARD CATALOG FOR 
Hich ScHoot Lrsraries for schools 
planning to organize libraries, and sug- 
gests for elementary schools the list in 
the article A $500 School Library in the 
November, 1928 issue of the WHILson 
BULLETIN. 


The March issue of Among Our 
Books, published by the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh has a cover illustra- 
tion proving graphically that “if the 
number of books which were borrowed 
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from the Carnegie Library during 1929 
could be placed in one line, that line 
would stretch from Pittsburgh to Wheel- 
ing, West Va.” The distance, in case 
you are interested, is shown to be 59 
miles. 


Early harbingers of spring prompt 
Your Library of the Public Library of 
the District of Columbia to list books 
and periodicals on houses, building, dec- 
oration, furniture, and such things as 
chinaware, by way of practical aid to 
those who may want to do some particu- 
larized research in such lines as June 
approaches. 


A recent issue of the Maine Librar 
Bulletin has a bibliography of James G. 
Blaine, whose centennial is being ob- 
served this year. Though born in 
Pennsylvania, Blaine became known 
throughout the country as “the Man from 
Maine” (as an alternative to the famous 
“Plumed Knight” soubriquet), and 
“Blaine of Maine” was the spontaneous 
chant in the ’80s that forecast modern, 
organized convention hall demonstra- 
tions. Libraries can arouse more than 
a little interest in their collections by 
keeping in close touch with anniversaries 
and events such as this and “tying up” 
the two. 


The regular meeting of the South- 
eastern Library Association will be held 
in the fall, the place and date to be an- 
nounced later, writes Nora Crimmins, 
Publicity Chairman. 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion will be held in Chicago May 12, 13, 
14 an 15 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
Plans for the program include a dis- 
cussion of rural adult education, alumni 
education, art in American life, and radio 
education. The program will be an- 
nounced in detail at a later date. 


The Grand Canyon of Arizona is an- 
nounced as the location for a special 
American Library Association confer- 
ence to be held June 21, in advance of 
the national convention opening June 23 


at Los Angeles. A program on library 
development is being planned for the 
meeting, which will aim to arouse inter- 
est in greater library activity throughout 
Arizona. 

Governor John C. Phillips of Arizona 
will give the address of welcome at the 
conference program, with Dr. Andrew 
Keogh of the Yale University Library, 
president of the A.L.A., presiding. 

Speakers on varied phases of library 
work are to include Julia Wright Mer- 
rill, executive assistant of the committee 
on library extension of the A.L.A., who 
will talk on “The County Library ;” C. B. 
Lester, secretary of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, who will describe 
“The State’s Function in Library;” 
Estelle Lutrell, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, who will speak on “The 
Library Movement in Arizona” and Dr. 
Keogh, who will close the program with 
a brief discussion of “The College Li- 
brary.” 


How one county in New York State 
conducted a county library campaign is 
related in The Library of the Open Road 
by Ralph Felton and Marjorie Beal, re- 
cently published by the New York State 
College of Agriculture. Copies may be 
obtained from Cornell University, Ith- 
aca, New York. 


The Special Libraries Association will 
hold its 22d annual convention in San 
Francisco June 18 to 21, inclusive. Head- 
quarters of the convention will be at the 
Clift Hotel. The date was selected so 
that members who desire may attend the 
convention of the American Library As- 
sociation at Los Angeles the following 
week. 

Miss K. Dorothy Ferguson, librarian 
of the Bank of Italy, San Francisco, is 
chairman of the program committee and 
promises a program which will give dele- 
gates an insight into the work of libraries 
in the motion picture industry in Holly- 
wood, the oil industry, mining and 
hydro-electric power projects, such as 
those at Boulder Dam. William Alcott, 
librarian of the Boston Globe, is presi- 
dent of the association. 
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U.S. CATALOG 


Replacement Copies 


At the time of publication of the 
Unitep States Cataroc, Booxs IN 
Print JANuaARY 1, 1928, a low rate of 
$18.000 for additional copies was made 
available to large library systems which 
had purchased a sufficient number of 
copies at their service basis rates, to en- 
title them to the minimum rate. This 
low rate was offered as an inducement 
for libraries to place orders for addi- 
tional copies at the time of publication, 
thus giving us funds when needed and 
relieving us of the expense of storage. 

Now that we have stored the volumes 
for more than a year, and the interest 
on our investment has accumulated, we 
do not feel that this rate can be extended 
longer, but we will accept orders sent to 
us at the old rate until April 24. After 
that, the lowest rate for additional copies 


will be $24.00. 


In all probability it will be necessary 
to advance this minimum rate from time 
to time to cover storage costs and inter- 
est on our investment. 

The third edition of the UwniTep 
STATES CATALOG, was published in 1912 
and for the last two years or so before 
the fourth edition came out, libraries 
which were in need of copies to replace 
those entirely worn out, had to pay a 
high price for second hand copies. His- 
tory will probably repeat itself. 

In addition to the need of replacing 
worn out copies, there is also to be con- 
sidered the convenience of having each 
department supplied with its own copy— 
the future growth of branch libraries not 
now provided with this valuable tool— 
and the probability of no branch libraries 
being added to every library system at 
some future date. 

We suggest that consideration be given 
now to all future needs of each library, 


so that everyone may profit by ordering 
at this time. 


HANDBOOK SERIES 


May will usher in two new volumes in 
Series III of the HanpBooxk: Law En- 
forcement by Julia E. Johnsen; and 
Trends in Retail Distribution by Daniel 
Bloomfield. A particularly valuable fea- 
ture of Mr. Bloomfield’s book is a section 
on chain stores which will occupy nearly 
half of the volume and will include briefs 
and bibliography. Price of each volume, 
$2.40. ; 

Announced for publication, probably 
in the Fall, are Censorship by Lamar T. 
Beman, and Chain and Group Banking, 
of which more information will be given 
later. 

A volume on the County Manager 
Plan, by Helen Muller, will be published 
in the REFERENCE SHELF, probably in 
June. 


PLAY LIST 


Miss Marjorie Seligman of the Drama 
Bookshop, joint compiler with Miss Kate 
Oglebay of the latest edition of PLays 
FOR CHILDREN is at work on a similar 
list of plays for junior and senior high 
schools. She will be assisted in this un- 
dertaking by Mrs. Frankenstein, also of 
the Drama Bookshop. THE WILSON 
CompPaANy expects to have the list ready 
for school use before next September. 


MISCELLANY 


Visitors 


Three groups of students and librari- 
ans visited the plant in March. The 
first was the library school class from 
McGill University, Montreal, with Mrs. 
Mary Duncan Carter, assistant director 
of the school. Miss Clara E. Howard 
and Miss Polly Fenton brought their 
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class in library training from the New 
Jersey College for Women, located at 
New Brunswick. The following day the 
Association of New Jersey High School 
Librarians held its annual meeting here, 
and was addressed by the editors and 
inspected the building as the other guests 
had done. Lunch was served to each 
group. 

THE Witson Company is always glad 
to entertain librarians and students visi- 
tors, and a cordial invitation to visit the 
plant is extended to all who can con- 
veniently do so at any time. 


Source Book 


One of the main purposes of Edna E. 
Watson’s Source Book For VocaTIONAL 
GUIDANCE, now in press, is to make real 
to students the workers whom they are 
preparing to join, and to give to the 
study of occupations a zest that will help 
them in the arduous climb to success. 

The main section of the book consists 
of articles and letters from many pro- 
fessional and business people, classified 
as to occupation, which set forth the es- 
sential qualities and training for the 
specific positions, and point out the ad- 
vantages and possible hardships of the 
work. A bibliography is included in 
each case, as well as a pertinent inspira- 
tional quotation. 

Nor is this all of the inspiration of- 
fered. The first section consists entirely 
of poems and prose selections calculated 
to influence pupils to an ethical and in- 
dustrious life. 

Besides its value to vocational guid- 
ance counselors the book is expected to 
be useful in civics and language classes. 
An index to the biographies noted facili- 
tates its use. 


Watch Us Grow 


“Watch Us Grow” may well be the 
watchword of the Witson publications. 
The 1929 annual volume of the Boox 
Review Dicest which made its appear- 
ance last month is fully two hundred 
pages larger than that for 1928. About 
3500 books of all classes have been “di- 
gested” in this new annual, copies of 
which are now on their way to subscrib- 
ers. 


Other large cumulations that may be 
expected in May are the 1929 annual vol- 
ume of the AGRICULTURAL INDEX; the 
two-year cumulation, 1928-29, of the 
INDUSTRIAL ARTs INDEX; and the first 
two-year supplement of the UNITED 
States CaTa.oG, Booxs In Print 1928, 
covering books of 1928 and 1929 in one 
alphabet. 


THE EDUCATION INDEX 


Policy Questionnaire 


The questionnaire on the policy to be 
followed in indexing educational maga- 
zines received prompt attention from 
subscribers, making an early tabulation 
possible. 

The majority of the replies expressed 
the opinion that, as this is primarily an 
educational index, the emphasis should 
be placed on that subject rather than on 
the magazines indexed. A few consid- 
ered that it would be difficult for anyone 
to determine satisfactorily what was edu- 
cational. This seems to be a good point 
as was shown by disagreements over the 
educational value of the four examples 
of articles given. A considerable group 
felt that readers would be justified in 
expecting to find in THe EpucaTIon 
INDEX ail articles from magazines not 
indexed in other Witson indexes. As 
this seems a sound opinion we have de- 
cided upon the following policy: 

All magazines will be indexed fully, 
omitting very short articles, editorials 
and quotations, as heretofore, except 
magazines already indexed in one or 
more of the other indexes. There will 
be a note for the latter under the “List 
of Periodicals.” This does not change 
the status of the few selective magazines 
which are starred, with an explanatory 
note. These will still be indexed, in part, 
free of charge. 

The magazines indexed fully else- 
where will be indexed for educational 
material, using “educational” in a very 
broad sense. 


Outside References 


There seems to be some misunder- 
standing in regard to the note at the end 
of the “List of Periodicals Indexed” con- 
cerning additional references from the 
other indexes. In selecting these items 
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of educational interest we always write 
out in full the title of the periodical— 
therefore if readers find an article in a 
magazine not in our list, there is no 
reason for expecting that magazine to 
be fully indexed in THE EDUCATION 
InpDEex. It is an extra service, free of 
charge. 

As the forthcoming annual volume 
(including really 18 months this year) 
involves many adjustments it has not 
been possible to make a complete survey 
of the annual publications of education 
associations. Another year an attempt 
will be made to check the associations 
that publish proceedings or yearbooks 
and include them. 

It is impossible to promise that all 
educational material of a periodical na- 
ture or all books and pamphlets on edu- 
cation will be included—we can only 
promise that the index will be as com- 
plete as it is possible to make it. 


Cover Color 


Many subscribers took advantage of 
the invitation on the questionnaire to add 
other suggestions and criticisms, among 
them a considerable number who reiter- 
ated a complaint which had reached us 
before from scattered sources, that the 
green cover used for THE EpucaTION 
INDEX, being the same as that on 
READERS’ GUIDE, is a cause of consider- 
able confusion on the reference shelves 
and tables. Several suggestions for sub- 
stitute color were made. Accordingly, it 
has been decided that red is to be adopted 
for the future. Since after the current 
month there is only one more paper- 
covered issue before the publication of 
the bound volume, the change will be 
made with the September number which 
begins the new volume. The annual 
bound cumulations will also be bound in 
red. 


STANDARD CATALOG NOTES 


Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries 

The third annual Supplement to the 
STANDARD CATALOG For HicH ScHooL 
Liprarigs which will soon be ready for 
distribution is again to be cumulative. 
Since we are adding about 200 new titles 
to the 682 already listed in the 1926-28 
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supplement our forthcoming cumulation 
will include nearly 900 titles and will be 
a catalog of considerable thickness. 


Literature and Philology Section 


Another new section of the STANDARD 
CATALOG FOR Pustic LiBrarigEs on which 
the preliminary work of collecting titles 
has been begun is the Literature and 
Philology Section. It is expected that 
this section will include between 1500 
and 1900 titles, about 180 in Philology 
and the remainder in Literature. Fiction 
itself will not be represented, as the 
Fiction Section includes these titles, but 
books of criticism and history of fiction 
will be. It is hoped that this section will 
be ready by the end of 1930. 


Children’s Catalog 


As the work on the fourth edition of 
the CHILDREN’s CATALOG progressed, so 
many new features were suggested, that 
it was thought wise to consult various 
librarians. This was done in the form 
of a questionnaire sent to ninety-five 
librarians, of whom eighty-seven have 
already responded, representing school, 
public and county libraries all over the 
country. 

Tabulation of these answers has led to 
the following decisions: The Dewey 
decimal numbers will be added to all 
titles in the fourth edition of the CuiL- 
DREN’S CATALOG; A classed section in 
some form will be inserted; Subject 
headings now appearing only in the dic- 
tionary catalog are undergoing thorough 
revision and will also be inserted in the 
classed section; Books for first purchase 
are to be starred. 

One school librarian enthusiastically 
hailed the announcement of the new edi- 
tion, saying that her CHILDREN’s CaTa- 
LOG is so worn that it is difficult to 
handle, partly because she has taught the 
children to use it as a reference tool. 
During rush hours in the library, she 
does not assist a student unless he has 
first referred to the CHILDREN’s CATALOG 
for material. Doubtless this is the case 
in other libraries. 

It is hoped that the changes will be 
beneficial to all users of the CHILDREN’s 
CaTALoc. School and smaller libraries 
plan to make it an indispensible tool in 
their cataloging departments as well as a 
reference aid in the Children’s Room. 
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On BorrowING 

(Continued from page 391) 
lar fiction may be borrowed. She may 
borrow expensive books that only a few 
people in the community will be inter- 
ested in. There is no limit to the num- 
ber and variety of books which she may 
borrow. 

Here is a fine field for book selection. 
Many of the borrowed books will arouse 
sufficient interest to warrant their pur- 
chase for the library shelves. Books of 


doubtful character may be borrowed and 
examined before purchasing.  Fre- 
quently the librarian discovers old books 
which are useful for her library. The 
wise librarian watches every source for 
aid in selecting books and this is an im- 
portant one. 


The librarian who borrows books to 
supplement the library’s permanent col- 
lection earns a splendid reward in en- 
thusiastic patrons, in increased circula- 
tion, and in joy in service well done. 





THE Epitor’s MAIL 
(Continued from page 401) 
new books one or two months ahead of 
publication. We use the Huntting lists, 
with great satisfaction, and find Librar- 
ian’s opinions more helpful than adver- 
tising, but real description instead of 
“blurbs” would be a help. 

Perhaps Miss Askren, whose article is 
on page 328 of the March BULLETIN 
would find it an advantage, as we do, if 
when filing each issue of her magazines 
she will write the date in the lower left 


hand corner, or wherever she finds it 
more convenient to read it. It takes only 
a few moments, but saves worlds of time, 
and a great deal of temper. 

I surely agree with her that the pub- 
lishers are inconsiderate, however. We 
have looked diligently for indices, failed 
to find them, and on requesting them 
from the publisher have learned that 
they were bound in the magazine after 
all. Why don’t they say so, on the out- 
side? 

E. J., Washington Court House, O. 





Ask AT THE INFORMATION DESK 


Doctor JOHNSON once said: “Knowl- 
edge is of two kinds. We know a subject 
ourselves, or we know where we can find in- 
formation upon it.” In the latter group is 
many an individual today who comes directly 
to the central building of the Public Library 
and stops at the Information Desk to ask for 
assistance. For it is there that he learns how 
to solve the intricacies of the card catalogue, 
that long case containing “the tombstones of 
hundreds of books” which, with a word or 
two of explanation as a key, discloses a realm 
of living ideas unfathomoable at the first 
glance. 

It is at the Information Desk that author 
and subject cards and call slips are explained 
to him and the simple machinery of securing 
a book is set into motion. 

It is at the Information Desk that he may 
be directed to the department of the library 
wherein his need can best be met; from there 
he readily locates the art collection, plays, 
magazines, children’s stories, the reference 
room, books on banking, biography, sociology, 
Washington. 

It is at the Information Desk that he dis- 


covers the possibility of securing personally 
selected substitutes for books which are un- 
available. It is at the Information Desk that 
he may have advice on the “best” book to 
read on psychology, a poem suitable for 
Washington’s birthday, a new character study 
of Queen Elizabeth, an author of modern 
French verse. 

It is at the Information Desk that he will 
find ready-made reading courses by authori- 
tative writers on such subjects as mental 
hygiene, good English, the stars, journalism, 
and the relation of capital and labor. There 
are 50 of these Reading With a Purpose 
courses of cultural and practical variety pub- 
lished by the American Library Association. 

It is at the Information Desk that he may 
have a special course mapped out for him 
by assistants who combine their knowledge of 
books with an understanding of individuals. 


Readers’ advisers, aware that “every addi- 
tion to true knowledge is an addition to hu- 
man power,” are ready at all times to place 
in the hands of readers the resources and 
facilities of their library—The Library Bea- 
con (St. Paul). 
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STANDARD CATALOG 
MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books 
APRIL 1930 


Tue H. W. Witson Company, New York City 





oe Standard Catalog Monthly is prepared primarily for the small library that 
can buy at most three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first pur- 


chase in the larger library. 


for Public Libraries with the cooperation of 


The books are selected by the staff of the Standard Catalog 


librarians and library associations who are 


working to improve the selection of books in the small library. The entries, including 


the notes, are taken from the Book Review Digest. 


Most of the titles in the Monthly 


will later be included and analyzed in the various sections of the Standard Catalog for 


Public Libraries. 


Occasionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is 


not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 


List of Cooperators on the Standard Catalog Monthly 


Arranged alphabetically by state 


Department of Archives and History, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

State Board of Library Commissioners, Fort 
Collins, Colo. 

Miss Corinne Bacon, Lecturer on Book Selec- 
tion, New Britain, Conn. 

Public Library, Waterloo, Iowa 

Kellogg Library, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 

Bureau of Library Extension, State Library, 
Augusta, Me. 

Miss Adelene J. Pratt, Public Library Commis- 
sion, 520 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Alice M. Jordan, Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mr. L. F. Ranlett, Boston Public Library, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Mr. V. M. Schenck, The H. R. Hunting Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Galen W. Hill, Librarian, Thomas Crane 
Public Library, Quincy, Mass. 

Miss Marian P. Kirkland, Librarian, Cary Me- 
morial Library, Lexington, Mass. 

Free ar Newton, Mass. 

Mrs. Mary E. Frankhauser, State Librarian, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 

Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 

Library Commission, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Miss Caroline H. Garland, Librarian, Public 
Library, Dover, H. 

Miss Mildred G. Brown, Librarian, Camden 
County Free Library, Haddonfield, N.J. 
Miss Hazel Clark, parteges County Free Li- 

brary, Mount Holly, N.J. 


Morristown Library, Morristown, N.J. 


Miss Edith L. Smith, Librarian, Morris County 
Free Library, Morristown, N.J. 


Free Public Library, East Orange, N.J. 


Book Selection — New York State Li- 
brary, Albany, N.Y 


a a Division, Public Library, New York 
ity 


Miss Alice I. Hazeltine, School of Library Serv- 
ice, Columbia University, New York City 


Mrs. Elizabeth W. Blackall, Librarian, Hunt- 
ington Memorial Library, Oneonta, N.Y. 


Public Library Commission, Bismarck, N.D. 
Public Library, Cleveland, O. 


Miss Effle L. Power, Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland, O. 


Miss Margaret Jackson, Librarian, Hoyt Li- 
brary, Kingston, Pa. 


Mr. Frank G. Lewis, Crozer Theological Sem- 
inary, Chester, Pa. 


State Board of Education, Library Division, 
Providence, R.I. 


Lawson-McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Miss Alice A. Blanchard, 38 School St., Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 


re Public Library Commission, Montpelier, 
a 


State Library, Richmond, Va. 
Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 


000 General 


BECKER, MRS MAY (LAMBERTON). Books 
as windows. 289p $2 Stokes 
028 Books and reading 29-22221 
How to read with vision is the theme of this 
collection of informal literary essays on books 
and their authors by_the conductor of the 
Readers’ guide in the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature. In each chapter the author has grouped 
kindred books for discussion to illustrate a 
specific point of view, subject-matter, or study- 
interest, such as Patterns in fiction, Social 
England, and Telling about a novel. A selected 
bibliography for reference follows é¢ach of the 
discussions. 





Booklist 26:109 D ‘29 
Cleveland Open Shelf pi53 D '29 


‘* ‘Books as Windows’ contains some quite 
stimulating papers on reading and writing. As 
a reader’s guide Miss Becker's interests are 
varied and liberal; her enthusiasm and her de- 
votion to good books contagious. For those who 
do not live in books as a fish in water, but who, 
neverthless, do not choose to sign their read- 
ing list with an illiterate X, Miss Becker's es- 
says should provide considerable guidance and 
impetus to intelligent reading.’’ Edwin Seaver 

+N Y Evening Post p9m D 7 ‘29 80w 


“May Lamberton Becker, it need hardly be 
remarked in these columns, has been one of the 
most valuable pieces of cultural steering gear 
of our period. . . The present volume gives 
a very fair indication of the professional equip- 
ment that has established her as the Mr. Foster 
of contemporary literature. Further, ‘Books as 
Windows’ distinctly possesses the quality of en- 
gaging reading; abounding in the happy line, 
it holds the comfortable tone of as between one 
reader and another. And, touched throughout 
with simple anecdote and the warmth of per- 
sonal living, it is steeped in human wisdom as 
well as literary values.’’ R. C. Holliday 

-+ Sat R of Lit 6:504 D 7 '29 400w 


100 Philosophy 


CABOT, ELLA (LYMAN) (MRS RICHARD 
CLARKE CABOT). Temptations to right- 
doing. 311p $2.50 Houghton 


170 Moral education. Character 


Temptations to right doing consist of specific 
attractions which, in the field of child training, 
lead the young person to prefer the right and 
reject the wrong, rather an vice-versa. Mrs 
Cabot outlines for educators—parents, teachers 
and social workers—some means by which they 
can create a fine moral spirit among the boys 
and girls in their charge. 





“Out of a rich and varied experience with 
children and with their elders—parents, teachers 
and social workers—Mrs. Cabot has arrived at 
certain definite conclusions which she here 
presents most convincingly, illustrating her 
points with examples gleaned from experience, 
observation and reading.” G. R. B. R. 

+ Boston Transcript p2 N 16 ’29 700w 


_. In the exposition of her theme Mrs. Cabot 
is fundamentally logical and systematic, classi- 
fying her factors and arranging them with re- 


gard to their development in the child's growth. 
But in her treatment she is as inciting and at- 
tractive as she wishes to make the practice of 
rightdoing.”’ 

+ N Y Times p26 N 3 '29 420w 


500 Natural Science 


HARVEY-GIBSON, ROBERT JOHN. Two 
thousand years of science; the wonders of 
nature and their discoverers. 362p il $4 Mac- 
millan [12s 6d Black, A. & C.] 


509 Science—History 


An historical outline of science from its be- 
ginnings with Thales to modern developments 
in bio-chemistry. Under each period the chief 
advances in astronomy, geology, physics, chem- 
istry and biology are given. 





Boston Transcript p4 N 30 '29 150w 


‘“‘Not only is the book an interesting popular 
introduction to the history of science; it should 
prove a most valuable work of reference to 
those who, lacking the time for serious scien- 
tific study, yet often have occasion to make 
themselves familiar with the general trend of 
this science or the other. For such the scheme 
of this book is admirable.’’ 

+ New Statesman 34:sup xvi N 9 ’29 160w 

“A concise but masterly volume. Its fullest 
and most interesting portion is devoted to one 
of the clearest accounts that we have yet seen 
of the new Atomic Theory, the Quantum 
Theory and the doctrines of Relativity. which 
have revolutionized our conception of the phy- 
sical universe.”’ 

+ Spec 143:sup545 O 19 '29 300w 


Times [London] Lit Sup p879 O 31 ‘29 
150w 


700 Fine Arts 


LA FOLLETTE, SUZANNE, Art in America. 
36ip $5 Harper 
709.73 Art—United States—History. Art, 
American 29-29377 
A history of American art and architecture 
and its development to the present time. The 
book discusses, and places by periods, every- 
thing from house-furnishing to portrait painting 
and modern skyscrapers. The life, work and 
distinguishing characteristics of American art- 
ists are also discussed. 





‘With its ample illustrations, the complete- 
ness of its data, and the reasonableness of its 
opinions Miss La Follette’s volume will make 
a standard handbook for any layman who 
wishes to begin the study of American art. It is 
obviously written to inform and clarify, not to 
irritate. It shows a firm grasp of economic and 
social as well as artistic trends.’’ R. L. Duffus 

N Y Times p6 D 15 '29 1300w 

“A really useful work on art in America has 
been badly wanted for some time. Suzanne La 
Follette has written such a book, based on 
long study and sound judgment, in language 
which the layman can follow.”’ F. L. Robbins 

+ Outlook 153:630 D 18 '29 350w 


Springf’d Republican p6 D 2 '29 320w 
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GIBSON, KATHARINE. Goldsmith of Florence; 
e book of great craftsmen, 209p il $5 Macmil- 
an 


709 Art, Art—Florence. Artists. Art indus- 
tries and trade 29-23063 
“Tells the stories of various crafts and of 
great craftsmen, with profuse and magnificent 
illustrations.” (Outlook) Contents: In the time 
of the knights: Weavers of stories; tapestries. 
Brothers of the quill; illuminated manuscripts. 
oodcarvers of long ago. The armorer. In the 
great are of the city of Florence: Ghiberti and 
the goblins; Capping the Duomo; Brunelleschi. 
Donatello’s children. The secret a bambino 
keeps; Della Robbia. The goldsmith of Florence; 
Cellini. During the American revolution—and 
now: Boston’s handyman; Paul Revere. A wood- 
carver of today: I. Kirchmayer. Master smith; 
Frank Koralewsky. 





“The illustrations are on a scale little short 
of sumptuous.’’ M. L. Becker 
+ Bookm 70:445 D ‘29 140w 
‘There is a dignity and solidity about pte 
quite unusual and exceptional book. . 
one of the conspicuously fine books of the 
year.’’ M. G, Bonner 
+N Y Times pl2 D 15 '29 200w 
“One of the nicest books to give a child... 
A child who possesses this book will gain un- 
consciously a Pa for the formation of 
good taste.”’ W. R. ooks 
+ Outiook iba 348 D 4 '29 80w 


A by-product of its author's story-telling at 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, this inspiring ac- 
count of the lives and accomplishments of great 
men, known and unknown, is beautifully writ- 
ten and lavishly illustrated.’’ A. L. Haight 

Sat R of Lit 6:393 N 16 °29 200w 


800 Literature 


JADE mountain; a Chinese anthology; being 
three hundred poems of the T’ang dynasty, 
618-906; tr. by Witter Bynner from the texts 
of Kiang Kang-hu. 279p $4 Knopf 

895 Chinese poetry—Collections 29-25006 


“The anthology is one made by a Chinese 
scholar of the eighteenth century, who selected 
300 of the more famous poems by seventy-seven 
of the best loved poets of the T’ang dynasty 
(618-906), generally acknowledged as the golden 
age of poetry in China. The limitation of the 
group to 300 was made partly in deference to 
the Confucian Classic of Poetry, which holds 
the same number, and also in consideration of 
the proverb: ‘By reading thoroughly 300 T’ang 

ems, one will write verse without learning.’ 

at one has here, then, is what the Chinese 
themselves believe to be the very cream of an 
art to which their best minds have dedicated 
themselves for thousands of years.’’—Books (N 
Y Herald Tribune) 





“This anthology is a genuine achievement; 
it opens new fields for poetic endeavor, and, as 
Bynner says in his introduction, since “the 
future Western poets will go to school with 
the, masters of the T’ang Dynasty, as well as 

th the masters of the golden age of Greece’, 
ir * chinese mt a textbook of the best work of 
the inese muse.’’ 
Bookm 70:xvi N ’29 50w 


,. sensitive appreciation of Mr. Bynner, 
the scholarship of his collaborator, Dr. Kiang. 
have gone far to smooth the inescapabe rough- 
ness of the road. But even a paging of the 
book discovers that the quality of Chinese 
poetry is strong enough to survive the dis- 


figurements of a strange setting, a foreign 
tongue, and an unfamiliar form.” Babette 
Deutsch 
+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p2 N 10 
29 1500w 


“This book should prove an introduction to 
an entirely new world for many readers. And, 
if we are not unique, many readers will find 


the new world thrilling in its beauty, absorbing 
in its history and especially prophylactic in its 
influence on the insular narrowness of mind re- 
garding other peoples which is such a univer- 
sal characteristic of Teutons. Besides being of 
definite value to the teacher and student of 
Oriental thought and the student of poetry, 
this book will be heartily welcomed by all lov- 
ers of poetry.” B. B. 
-+ Boston Transcript p5 N 30 '29 400w 


900 History 


BERCOVIC!I, KONRAD. Crusades. 315p il $5 
Cosmopolitan bk. 
940.18 Crusades. Templars 29-22811 


A vivid story of the first three Crusades. 
The first of these, dominated by the personality 
of Peter the Hermit and adventurers such as 
Godfrey de Bouillon, Saint Gilles Bohemond 
and Robert of Normandy, was motivated chiefly 
by the desire to obtain riches and power. Much 
the same spirit of aggrandizement characterized 
succeeding crusades, costing Europe _ several 
million lives. An interesting chapter of Mr Ber- 
covici’s book deals with the origin and develop- 
ment of the Knights Templars, and a brief con- 
cluding chapter is devoted to the Children’s 
crusade. 





Boston Transcript p7 N 16 '29 900w 
Cleveland Open Shelf pi48 D ’29 


“His purpose has been to write a popular, 
vigorously and colorfully told history of the 
Crusades, and so the panorama which he thus 
moves across Europe and the Holy Land 
through a dozen or more decades becomes un- 
der his hand a vitalized picture. He likes to 
indulge in purple patches now and then, and 
he has little sympathetic feeling for the spiri- 
tual forces that made these marvelous move- 
ments possible. His summing up of the results 
of the crusades would be considered super- 
ficial by many students of the period.” 

+— N Y Times p34 N 17 ’29 200w 


910 Geography and Travel 


AKELEY, MARY L. (JOBE) (MRS CARL 
ETHAN AKELEY). Carl Akeley’s Africa; 
foreword by Henry Fairfield Osborn. 32ip il 
$5 Dodd 


916.7 Africa, East—Description and travel. 
Hunting—Africa. Zoology—Africa. Akeley, 
Carl Ethan. Photography of animals 
29-27647 
An account of the Akeley-Eastman-Pomeroy 
expedition for the American museum of natural 
history, written by the leader’s wife, Mary 
Akeley, who accompanied her husband. Their 
hunt for animals on the plains of Africa, and 
the work of photography and preparation of the 
skins for preservation and shipment, is fully 
described; there are also descriptions of the 
land and its people. At the climax of the trip 
Mr Akeley was stricken with fever, died, and 
was buried in the heart of the aT he loved. 
His wife carried on with the expedition, chiefly 
in the land of the mountain gorilla and in the 
sanctuary of the Parc National Albert. 





“As a friend of Africa and as a man deeply 
interested in all that pertains to that ‘brightest’ 
land I feel tremendously grateful to Mrs. Ake- 
ley. Her book is one most decidedly worth own- 
ing and reading, whether one is vitally inter- 
ested in Africa or not. In this modern age ‘Carl 
Akeley’s Africa is not a unique record of a great 
man and a great work written by the one per- 
son who could do such a task full justice, his 
wife. That she did not fail is nearly as great 
a tribute to her husband as it is to her.’’ W. D. 
Hubbard 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p9 D 22 
"29 550w 
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‘“‘No man could peve a nobler monument than 
such a book, which is not only a tribute of 
affection but a manifestation of intelligent sym- 
pathy with his purposes. And besides all that, 
it is a fascinating presentation of one aspect of 
that mysterious —. which Akeley delight- 
ed to call ‘bright 

+ Christian aa 46:1512 D 4 '29 200w 
Cleveland Open Sheif pl49 D ‘29 


Reviewed by Joe Gould 
N Y Evening Post age D 21 '29 250w 

“In R.: book she literally takes aoe pentose 
} tn > on ag gy a ME  ~ — : a 
eserts of Eas ica, ‘.~-y o the 
Congo; she brings them face AG with the 
wild beasts which lured her ons her husband 
from the comforts of their homeland; she 
makes them feel the silence of the African 
deserts, the breathless excitement of those 
moments when Akele’v, in his jolting motor car, 
would come upon vome superb specimen of 
animal life. . . His wife, 
faithfully seconding his efforts. has given us, 
in her book, a picture of vanis 
lifelike as her husband’s wonderful museum 


groups.’’ T. R. Ybarra 
"+ N'Y ‘Times Ds 24 "29 1500 
Reviewed by W. R. Brooks 
Outlook nae 468 N 20 '29 80w 
nevis by W 


Shaw 
R of Rs $0: 71 D °29 150w 


HALLIBURTON, RICHARD, New worlds to 
conquer. 368p il $5 Bobbs 
918 Spanish America—Description and trav- 
el. South America—Description and a 
Richard Halliburton describes his travels and 
adventures in Mexico, where he explored Po- 
pocatepetl; in Yucatan, where he dived from 
the ancient sacrificial altar of the Mayas into 
the Well of Death— from Nicaragua to the Pan- 
ama Canal, thru which he swam; in Peru, the 
land of the Incas, and other South American 
countries; Devil's Island, where he surve = 
conditions at the rison colony; ending wit 
trip to Robinson usoe’s island, where the ae 
thor relives for three weeks Crusoe’s story. 





‘“‘Mr. Halliburton is not, » our opinion, a 
very good reporter. A flood of ecstatic adjec- 
tives and A. a sy are there, but odd details 
that we want are miss The best of the book 
is in the chapters de ing with the French 
penal colony. Here the author has some real 
suffering and tragedy to work with. How new 
his material is we do not know, but his obser- 
vation is informing and detailed. And then, 
just as the reader is beginning to enjoy him- 
self, he is plun back into the Rover Boy 
play- acting of e Robinson Crusoe ‘adven- 


“Let us dub him Peter Pan Halliburton and 
laugh at his pranks, even while secretly hold- 
ing that there is becoming a surfeit of them. 
Who knows? Perhaps this Peter will some 
time grow up, and then, as so often the quate 
do, we ~- wish we had the child back 

N Y Times p6 D 15 '29 550w 


‘Halliburton is a showman, a man who turns 
himself inside out for the amusement of his 
audience, who takes falls with a smile knowing 
that with it goes applause and a living. His 
persistence is By ny his qood nature 
sticks out in ry chapter. Life to him is a 
book of meglio: I yy gives little thought to  - 
lies behind the appearance of romance. 
greatest asset, and his worst failing, is vie 
ability to cover ground quickly. As a result 
everything is half baked, half d gested. " Harry 
Hansen 

+—N Y World pl5 N 28 '29 900w 


“Mr. Halliburton has plenty of courage, and 
also a quality ‘which. B.A supreme gift 
for publicity, endears him to many readers. 

en he th about a foreign land he remem- 


bers what @ small boy, would have 
wanted to do ie Then he goes and does it."’ 
+ Outlook 153:670 D 25 '29 180w 


B or 92 Biography 


KELLER, HELEN ADAMS. Midstream; my 
later life. 362p il $3 Doubleday, Doran 


B or 92 29-23705 


T * her autobiography at the point 
where eft it in ‘“‘The story of my life,"’ 
her sophomore year at Radcliffe, Helen Keller 
tells of a full twenty-five years of work and 
friendships. She describes her experiences in 
working for the blind, in writing and lecturing, 
and at Hollywood, her friendships with Mark 
Twain, Alexander Graham Bell and the Car- 
negies, and closes with a tribute to her devoted 
teacher, Anne Sullivan Macy. 





Booklist 26:116 D ‘29 


“When the score or so great achieving per- 
sonalities of our century are weeded out of the 
too garrulous pages of a hundred annual Who's 
Whos I suspect that Helen Keller will be 
among them. Under that name one includes 
both the woman who bears the name and Anne 
Sullivan Macy, who helped her grow from an 
imprisoned dumb being into a woman.’ A. B. 
Parsons 

Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl4 D 15 
"29 850w 
Cleveland Open Shelf pl47 D ‘29 

“The account has something less of the emo- 
tional appeal and the psychologic interest and 
value inherent in her first book, which told 
the story of her early struggles to get into 
communication with the world of knowledge and 
of her development therein. But there is com- 
pensation for this in the portrayal of her reac- 
tions to and activities in the busy world of 
men and women and of her contacts with fa- 


mous ple. 
PEN Y Times p9 O 27 '29 950w 


LOOKER, EARLE. White House gang. 244p i! 

$3 Revell 

B or 92 Roosevelt family 

“The particular ‘gang’ about which TEarle 
Looker writes from personal memories, for he 
was one of its most active members, was made 
up of seven small boys who marauded and 
rioted in and around the White House during 
the Roosevelt Administration, with Quentin 
Roosevelt as one of its inspiring and audacious 
units.”"—N Y Times 





Christian Century 46:1579 D 18 '29 100w 
Cleveland Open Shelf pl47 D ‘29 
“Incidentally, the book gives a view of 
Theodore Roosevelt from a new and interesting 
angle, that from which this group of mis- 
chievous small boys who were wholly without 
respect for place or understanding of power, 
viewed him as the father of one of their num- 
ber. It is no small matter to his credit that 
he merged from the ruthless ‘sizing up’ of these 
small semi-barbarians with the affection, the 
loyalty, the complete trust of every one of 
em.”’ 
+ N Y Times pil D 1 '29 800w 
“‘Not since the immortal ‘Huckleberry Finn’ 
has there been such a record of boy adventure, 
gang spirit, and un-selfconscious lack of con- 
sideration for the amenities of more stodgy 
and elderly life as the, to me, enchanting chron- 
icle of gay and irresponsible hours, recorded in 
Mr. Looker’s delightful description of the ir- 
repressible contingent who played so big a part 
in the early White House days when Theodore 
Roosevelt was President.”” C. R. Robinson 


+ Sat R of Lit 6:506 D 7 '29 1100w 
Springf’d Republican pl2 D 18 '29 180w 
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MOTT, THOMAS BENTLEY. Myron T. Her- 
rick, friend of France; an autobiographical 
biography. 399p il $5 Doubleday, Doran 

B or 92 Herrick, Myron Timothy 2$-29222 


From conversations with Mr Herrick and from 
his letters Colonel Mott, who was military at- 
taché at the American embassy in Paris, has 
recorded the life of the genial ambassador, so 
loved and honored by the French people. The 
years covered by his ambassadorships were 
from 1912 to 1914 and, again, from 1921 to 1929. 





"Reviewed by H: C, Lodge 
Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p3 D 8 
"29 850w 


Reviewed by T: C. Richards 
Boston Transcript p4 D 14 '29 1800w 

“A volume which is alike a monument to the 
man whose life it recounts and a credit to the 
man who wrote it.”” T. R. Ybarra 

+ N Y Times p3 D 22 °29 2050w 

“Col. Mott was closely associated with the 
Ambassador noma | his two terms in office. He 
has made a very fine book out of his material, 
one revealing what excellent service was ren- 
dered by Herrick both for the United States and 
France.” ru, Hansen 
+N Y orld pl0m D 8 '29 1200w 

“This chatty, rather ill-organized, consistent- 
ly interesting book gives a vivid picture of a 
genial ambassador, whom most readers will be 
predisposed to admire and even love. If it re- 
veals any considerable fault in Herrick we have 
not discovered it. For a critical appraisal of his 
career one must go elsewhere, but enough is 
given here to enable one to estimate the causes 
of his immense popular success.’”’ Dumas Ma- 


lone 
+ Sat R of Lit 6:555 D 14 ’29 1050w 


Fiction 


FERRIS, HELEN JOSEPHINE (MRS ALBERT 
B. TIBBETS), comp. Love comes riding. 313p 
il $2.50 Harcourt 

Short stories—-Collections 29-24079 


A collection of love stories for girls in the 
teens. Contents: The Sire de Malétroit’s door, 
by R. L. Stevenson; Singing eagles, by Mar- 
guerite Jacobs; The nightingale and the rose, 
by O. Wilde; Red ppies, by Alice Brown; 
A chaparral prince, by O. Henry; The mill of 
dreams, by Bleanor Farjeon; The snowstorm, 
4 A. Poushkin; Her first ball, by Katherine 
Mansfield; The keeper of the light, by H. Van 
Dyke; The star lovers, by Grace James; An 
unfinished story, by R. H. Davis; The melan- 
og 4 - - cara by T. Hardy; Land’s end, by W. 

; eele 





“Their literary merit is high and their in- 
fluence good, for there is a lift to the spirit 
in every one. Girls must have this sort of 
reading matter.’’ M. L. Becker 

» | Bookm 70:443 D °23 230w 


Reviewed by M. G. Bonner 
N Y Times p12 D 15 ’29 100w 


‘“‘An admirable collection of thirteen stories, 
beginning with that one which never fails to 
thrill, ‘The Sire de Maletroit’s Door,’ by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, down to a quite modern story 
— Daniel Steele, ‘Land’s End.’” O. M 

er 
+ N Y World plim D 15 '29 150w 

“The best anthology of love-stories that I 
have seen for old or young is one for girls, Love 
Comes Riding. The literary quality of these 
stories is uncommonly high and well sustained, 
but the feature that most impresses me is their 
extraordinary diversity. Love comes riding from 
every point of the compass and in as many 
guises as there are stories, and eve time 
there is a lift to the story.” M. L. Becker 

+ Outlook 153:590 D 11 °29 120w 


O’BRIEN, EDWARD JOSEPH HARRINGTON, 
ed, Best short stories of 1929; and, The year- 
book of the American short story. 399p $2.50 
Dodd [7s 6d Cape] 


Short stories—Collections (16-11387) 


The annual selection together with the Year- 
book of the American short story, selected and 
edited by Mr O’Brien for the past fifteen years. 
Among the authors represented in the 1929 vol- 
ume are Sarah Addington, Sherw 
Konrad Bercovici, Morley a ey Margare 
i. Glenway Wescott and illiam Carlos 

ms 


Reviewed by Herschel Brickell 
Bookm 70:562 Ja ‘30 600w 
N Y Times p2 D 8 ’29 500w 
Reviewed by Harry Hansen 
N Y World p12 N 8 ’29 1100w 
“The American volume, considering what a 
brilliant tradition of short-story writing Ameri- 
ca boasts, is disappointing; the less successful 
pieces are sentimental thout being moving, 
facetious without being funny, hard without 
being neat. The best of them present realisti- 
eally the surface of modern American life.”’ L. 
P. artley 
— + Sat R 148:732 D 16 ’29 100w 


eSerese, 





Children’s Books 


BIANCO, MRS MARGERY eet Ale). All 
about pets. 134p il $2 Macmillan 


636 Pets 29-22971 


Chapters on pets in general and pets that the 
author has kept, illustrated with photographs 
and drawings. The varieties of animals included 
are mice, rats, dogs, cats, rabbits, guinea pigs, 
birds, fish, and land-and-water pets. 


“Any child who is really fond of animals 
ought to have this book. It is so wise, so thor- 
ough and so very sympathetic in feeling. As 
for the photographs and line illustrations—they 
are all one could desire, so are the end papers.” 
Rose Fyieman 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p&8 N 10 
29 80w 

‘There are lifelike pictures by Grace Gilkison, 
of pet mice, rabbits, guinea pigs, rats, besides 
the usual cats and dogs, which will arouse long- 
ing in the heart of the petless child. It is quite 
evident that Mrs. Bianco writes out of her own 
experience, so practical are her suggestions.’’ 

+ Cath World 130:380 D °29 130w 


“It is written sanely and practically but with 
a refreshing style throughout and a humorous, 
friendly approach that makes it most desirable. 
One is quietly amused to learn of the keen 
auditory sense of the guinea pig, and of the 
meticulous ablutions performed by rats, while 
the author refutes the popular idea that cats 
have nine lives and shows the fallacy of such a 
belief.””’ M. G. Bonner 

+ N Y Times p12 D 15 °29 100w 

“Very helpful book for any child interested in 

pets and the care of them.” O. M. Fuller 
+ N Y World plim D 22 '29 70w 


‘Tt is a good little book, and belongs in all 
families where pets happen. .. ‘All about 
Pets’ is not as encyclopedic as its title sug- 
gests, but it will stand the challenge of Audrey: 
‘Is it honest in word and deed? Is it a true 
thing?’ And that, after all, properly understood, 
is not a bad slogan.” Elizabeth Woodbridge 

+ Sat R of Lit 6:575 D 14 °29 200w 


BURGESS, THORNTON WALDO. Burgess sea- 
shore book for children. 336 il $3 Little 

591.92 Marine fauna—Juvenile literature. 

Seashore 29-24074 


Danny Meadow Mouse went to visit the sea- 
shore, where in company with Jimmy Skunk 
and Reddy Fox he explored every nook of the 
surroundings and learned much about crabs, 
lobsters, clams, etc. 
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“This volume, the fourth in Mr. Burgess’s 
admirable series of nature books, should be an 
invaluable companion to any child spending a 
seashore holiday. It will not only help him to 
identify any one of the living creatures he may 
find along the shore or in the rock pools, giving 
him information about its habits and peculiari- 
ties, but it also will tell him what to look for 
and where to look for it.’” M. W. Bianco 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p8 N 17 
"29 650w 

‘The veteran nature lover, in his usual clear, 
interesting, quiet, palatable wer. gives a mine 
of information about the little known habits of 
the animal life that swarms about the seashore. 
There are many accurate and beautiful pictures 
in color and black and white by W. Hamersley 
Southwick of the American Museum of Natural 
History.”’ 

+ Cath World 130:378 D ‘29 260w 
Nation 129:600 N 20 '29 80w 


‘Tt deals in a simple, lucid way, without 
scientific terms, with the natural history of the 
seashore and makes the creatures to be found 
there—clams, crabs, fleas, sandpipers, meadow 
mice, lobsters, worms, oysters, bitterns, sea 
eels and other bred things—tell about them- 
selves as they talk together, and carry on their 
life affairs. There are no humans in the narra- 
tive. A long appendix gives the scientific names 
and descriptions of all the creatures mentioned 
in the text.’’ 

+N Y Times pl2 N 17 '29 150w 


‘*There seems to be a high degree of accuracy 
in the facts presented, although the impression 
may be got at times that various species which 
occur quite widely separated from each other 
geographically are encountered by Danny Mea- 
dow Mouse just around the corner from each 
other, But this may be allowable in such a 
book which must be lively to maintain the in- 
terest of children.’’ B. W. Kunkel 

Sat R of Lit 6:538 D 7 '29 230w 


MEIGS, CORNELIA LYNDE. Crooked apple 
tree. 300p il $2 Little 
29-20798 


How Anthony, aged twelve, and his sister 
Jane, aged ten, came to realize their ambition 
and lived in a house of their own planning 


along with the faithful Nora, while the crooked 
apple tree blossomed on the slope near their 
ome. 


Booklist 26:125 D ‘29 


Reviewed by M. G. Bonner 
N Y Times p34 O 6 '29 180w 


“The splendid quality of the work of Cornelia 
Meigs has set her a little apart from the many 
writers of children’s stories. She has made a 
niche for herself that no one else can quite 
fill. Other people write stories; Miss Meigs 
writes literature. Miss Meigs has the gift 
of making history live, and her genuine love of 
America and our hardy ancestors is part and 
parcel of whatever she writes.”” O. M. Fuller 

+N Y World plim D 15 '29 220w 
St Louis 27:316 N '29 

‘“‘A charming story .. . which will be a 
delight for both boys an irls. The book is full 
of thrills and surprises such as children love, all 
interestingly told. There are many fascinating 
—— in black and white by Helen Mason 

rose.”’ 

+ Sat R of Lit 6:462 N 23 '29 220w 


SEGUR, SOPHIE (ROSTOPCHINE) comtesse 
de. — the story of a bad little girl; tr. 
from the French by Marguerite Fellows Mel- 
cher. 175p il $1.75 Knopf 99.18 

-18177 


A very lively little French girl and her smal! 
playmates, who are her able seconds in mis- 
chief, hold the center of the stage. In the back- 
ground hovers a sensible mother with a sense 
of humor, who drags the small terrors out of 
difficulties. 


Booklist 26:78 N ’29 


“The gay and spirited illustrations by Mrs. 
Soeney present Sophie to us with renewed vi- 
ality.’’ 

+ Nation 129:599 N 20 '29 150w 


“This perennial French favorite should be in 


the possession of our children. . . The book 
keeps its sweetness in the new language.’’ M 
L. Becker 


+ Outlook 152:392 J1 3 '29 200w 
Sat R of Lit 6:544 D 7 '29 90w 
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STANDARD LIBRARY TITLES 
AT BIG REDUCTIONS 


For almost HALF A CENTURY we have been offering our patrons similar 
bargains to those listed below. Because of a limited book budget, you may 
have passed these books up at the regular published prices, but at these ridicu- 


lously low prices, you cannot afford to 
to get these books BRAND NEW IN 
a fraction of the published prices. 


ass them up now. Here is your chance 
HEIR ORIGINAL EDITI 


NS at only 


Our frequently issued descriptive catalogs con- 
tain hundreds of similar bargains. WRITE FOR 
FREE COPY of our 36-page Descriptive Bargain 


Book Catalog No. 214W. 


Sincerely Yours, 





Treas. & Mgr. 


ORDER THESE BOOKS ON APPROVAL, 
DELIVERED POSTPAID AT THESE SPECIAL PRICES 











ha’ been buted after > 
trated. Boxed. 1926. ($7.50), $1.35 
Don’t Pass up this Opportunity. We advise all 
who are interested, whether collectors or not, 
to order this work while we can still supply it, 
at this ridiculously low price. 


rue TRAVEL DIARY ro A ee Count 
Hermann Keyser 8th printing. lete in 2 vol 
umes. 1928. ($10.00), 


$3.98 
This is one of the outstanding ieais of 
recent years. 


rue By NEGOTIATIONS. A Personal Narrative. 
Lansing. Lllustrated. 1921. ($3.00), 780 


saan OF ROUMANIA. The Intimate Story of the 
Radiant Mabel Potter D: tt; author of 


“Women anted,”” ‘In Lockerbie Street,” etc. Il- 
lustrated throughout. 1926. ($2.50), 780 
mien Ag. ag AND THE MAKING OF A NEW 

ND. aras Beaslai. In 2 illustra volumes. 


Contin p... -¥ index. 942 pages. Boxed. aA 
($10 , 
“This ts the authoritative life of Michael er 
lins and the story of his work for Irish Free- 
dom.” 
THE ee OF vesntes SULTANS. The 
Grande a = Magnificent, Sultan of 
Downey. Illustrated. 1929. 
($4.00), $1.38 
NEW YORK NIGHTS. Stephen Graham, author of 
“London "” etc. illustrated by 


. Kurt 
Wiese. 1927. ($4.00), 98e 


CHINESE ART. Containing 100 ite our, re- 
roducing Pottery and a = periods - 
Eocquer, Paintings, Bronzes, Furniture 


the Department of Ceramics and 
Ethnography at the British Museum. 1927. is 
REVOLT = ane DESERT. T. E. Lawrence. Tuy 
illustrated 27. ($5.00), $i. 


‘The most important 
book written by anyone of my generation.” 


JOHN A. ——, The Autobi Ls a Man 
who Loved the 


by. Scaife, 
ry Ph.B. Fully ik illustrated. 1925. * goo $1.25 
A STUDY OF NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE LIFE IN 
cae oe oe Eight O’Clock Caap Cc. H. Pat- 
d W. T. Field. Fully illustra 1927. ($3.50), 
ISADORA DUNCAN'S RUSSIAN DAYS and Her 
Last Years in France. Irma and Allan Ross 
4th printing. Llustrated. 1929. ($5. 500), 


TRADER HORN. Being the Life and Works of wen 
fred Horn. ge Fag 


Aloysius Edited 
a Foreword by John Galsworthy th Drinting ies 000 
copies having’ been sold. te dele. 19m. the ), $1.48 
THE PUBLIC PAPERS OF WOODROW WILSON. 
Edited by Stannard Baker 


and William E. Dodd. 

Authorized tion, in 6 volumes. 1925, 1926 and °27. 
a 00), The set, $6.95 
A GALLERY OF ECCENTRICS or A Set of Ovigtpals 
oo . from ——,- The Ma - 


4 to Porson, 
oger. Morris Bishop. Il Illustrated. 1938. sO, Phi 
HOW TO LIVE. Arnold Bennett. cumin ‘How to 
Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day,” “The Human 
Machine,’” ‘‘Mental Efficiency,” ‘Self and Self Man- 
agement,”’ all in one volume. 1925. ($2.50), 98c 
JOHN FISKE’S PUILeROr GAL weeks. Darwin- 
ism and other essays; Studies i elig Excursions 
of an Evolutionist; The Unseen "world and other Es- 
says. In 4 volumes. ($10.00). Sold in sets = = 
weeqaew WILSON. Life and Letters. 

nard Baker. In 2 fully illustrated vols. Tear (s,00), 

A SATCHEL ee, 9. a 1929 Edition. By 
bin pea J. —_ 4 -Ninth Annual 

on. Devt i Galarged te D. Crockett, 
Pd.D., F. R. G. ‘s With maps. 1929. ($5.00), $/. 98 
THE WOMAN OF yas EIGHTEENTH wg 4 
Her Life, from birth death, her ee By 
Philolosophy in the pose of Salon, Shop 
Edmond & Jules de Goncourt. Illustrated. foot 5.00), 


AN OUTLINE OF HUMOR. Being a True Chronicle 
from Prehistoric Ages to the Twentieth Cen Century. Edited 
by Carolyn Wells. 782 pages. 1923. ($5.00), $1.68 
JOSEPH CONRAD: LIFE AND LETTERS. G. Jean- 
Aubry. In 2 fully illustrated volumes. 1927. aa t 


AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGIONS. Maurice A. 
Conney. 397 pages. Size 8% x10 inches. 1921. ($10. AF 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. Lewis Mel- 
illustrated. 68 

THe EErTeRs oF RICHARD WAGNER. Selected 
helm Altmann, fully illus- 

ps A (310. 00), 98 


Besides these bargains from our catalogue, we can fill promptly, all your requirements in new fiction 
and non-fiction at liberal discounts. Try us'on your next order. 





THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


118-120 East 25th Street, 


Established 1884 


New York, N. Y. 























Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 
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Elizabeth Madox Roberts 


Author of The Great Meadow 


ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 

was born near Springfield, Kentucky, 
in the “Pigeon River country” where 
she now makes her permanent home. 
Her roots are deep in the local soil, all 
of her forebears having been Kentuck- 
ians since 1803. Some of them came 
from Virginia over Boone’s Trace in 
the 1770’s with just such a pioneer band 
as she describes in her most recent novel, 
The Great Meadow. 

Before her career as a writer began, 
she lived for some time in the Colorado 
Rockies. From 1917 to 1921 she studied 
at the University of Chicago, taking a 
Ph.B. degree, and writing poetry which 
won her the Fisk prize and later apeared 
in book form as Under the Tree (1922). 
Her first novel, The Time of Man, repre- 
sented several years of work; it was 
published in 1926 and was the October 
choice of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
It was received with enthusiasm in Eng- 
land as well as America, and has since 
been published in German, Swedish, and 
Dano-Norwegian editions. 

After finishing The Time of Man, 
Miss Roberts lived for a time in Cali- 
fornia, where she worked on My Heart 
and My Flesh, her second novel (1927). 
Jingling in the Wind, a fantasy, appeared 
the following year, but is not to be 
regarded as a successor to My Heart and 
My Flesh in the Roberts chronology, as 
she began it earlier and carried its writ- 
ing along with her other two books, 
turning from one to the other for diver- 
sion. 

The Great Meadow, following after 
an interval of two years, was the March 
selection of the Literary Guild. It was 
the first novel which Miss Roberts ever 
contemplated writing, the idea having 
been at work in her mind for more than 
fifteen years. 

She has also had stories in Harper's 
and in The American Caravan. 

In her own account of the writing of 
The Great Meadow Miss Roberts tells 
of early memories of her grandmother 
who dressed in the same fashion as her 
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mother and grandmother before her and 
who had the lore of the family ever at 
the tip of her tongue. “Her speech was 
archaic and fluent and her memory 
keen, but her tales were never adorned 
with fancies.” The Great Meadow is, 
thus, really the story of Miss Robert’s 
own forebears who followed the trail 
she describes in the novel; and the 
dramatis personae of it is made up of 
figures of her grandmother’s memory. 

“IT thought it would be an excellent 
labor if one might gather all these 
threads, these elements, into one strand, 
if one might draw these strains into 
one person and bring this person over 
the Trace and through the Gateway in 
one symbolic journey.” 
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The 1926-1929 
Supplement 


to the 


Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries 


will be sent free of charge to 
all who have purchased both 
Parts I and II of the Catalog 


It contains 


A classified list, with descriptive 
notes, containing entries for 203 
new books and many pamphlets 
in addition to the 682 books con- 
tained in the 1926-28 Supplement. 


A full dictionary catalog, including 
analytics, to these 885 books. 


This third annual cumulated Sup- 
plement to the Complete Catalog, 
a volume of over 300 pages will be 
included with all orders received 
for the Complete Catalog. 


To those, who have not purchased 
oy Complete Catalog the price is 
1.80. 


Prices on Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries 





Complete 1-volume edition contain- 
ing Part I: Classified list and 
Part II; Dictionary Catalog 568pp., 
buckram $12. Also sold on the 
Service Basis. 


Part I: Classified List 280pp. bound 
in Cloth $2.50 Postpaid. 


Part II: Dictionary Catalog 346pp. 
$9.50. Also sold on Service Basis. 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
958 University Ave., New York City 














Announcement 


€ 


MACRAE * SMITH * COMPANY will bring to the 
attention of libraries and librarians through 
this column such books as are, in their opin- 
ion, particularly suited to library needs. 
These will include titles long in favor, as well 
as selected FICTION, BIOGRAPHY, JUVENILES, 
and MISCELLANEOUS books of current interest. 


OnE such book, of more than ordinary 


significance, is 


Mulberry Square 


BY LIDA LARRIMORE 


Author of TARPAPER PALACE and 

THE WAGON AND THE STAR. 

A novel that fulfills the promise 
so abundantly evident in Miss 

Larrionore” s earlier books. A love 

story that touches truly dramatic 

depths—and pinnacles. 


PUBLISHED, APRIL 14TH $2.00 


GIRLS’ MYSTERY STORIES have proven pop- 
ular library items. We are helping to 


supply the demand with a new book by 
Pemberton Ginther, author of THE SECRET 
STAIR and THE JADE NECKLACE, called 


The 13th Spoon 


PUBLISHED, APRIL 14TH. 12mo0. 312 PAGEs. 


Just Adopted by the A. L. A. 


FOLK TALES OF BRITTANY by Elsie Masson, 
edited by Amena Pendleton and illustrated 
by Thornton Oakley. $3.00 


Recent A. L. A. recommendations include 
GoLp by Edwin L. Sabin illustrated in color 
by Charles Hargens, $2.50; and sons OF 
SEVEN ciTIES by Rupert Sargent Holland 
decorated by Rudolph Pott and illustrated 
with seven maps in color by Claylon 
Jenkins. $3.00 


Any of the above may be had in cloth from your regular 
=, or in buckram from any of the library rebinding 
puses 


The Publishers will be glad to submit sample copies 
for your inspection, provided the request is made 


directly to: 


Macrae - Smith - Company 


1712 Ludlow St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Andre Maurois 
Author of Byron 


N 1885, in Elbeuf, a small city in the 
department of Seine-Inferieure, was 
born André Maurois, who, in his most 
recent book, has turned from recording 
the lives of such figures as Shelley and 
Disraeli and such novels as Atmosphere 
of Love to write the life of Byron. 

At the neighboring lycee at Rouen the 
youthful Maurois distinguished himself 
chiefly by a mastery of the English lan- 
guage. His studies, however, were cut 
short when his family required that he 
return to the textile mills at Elbeuf, of 
which they were the owners. But life 
as an industrial manager in a provincial 
city did not at all suit Maurois; like the 
hero of his novel, Bernard Quesney, in 
which there is much of his own life, his 
eyes were upon the literary circles of 
Paris. Then, suddenly the World War. 
It was a turning point for many lives; 
but for M. Maurois, as the event proved, 
it was a turning point of happy augury, 
since as a soldier he had time to write, 
at last. English speaking officers were 
scarce and valuable and he was detailed 
as a liaison officer to the Ninth Scottish 
Division, and thence after two years, to 
British GHQ. From the experiences and 
observations of these years came his first 

_three books: The Silence of Colonel 
Bramble, General Bramble, and The Dis- 
courses of Doctor O’Grady. 

The success of these volumes per- 
suaded Maurois to withdraw gradually 
from the business world, although for a 
long period he was forced to divide his 
time equally between literature and busi- 
ness, three days a week to each. His 
first venture in the field of biography 
was an experimental novel entitled Ni 
Bete, Ni Ange, based upon the life of 
Shelley. Upon its publication it proved 
a failure, but Maurois, determined to 
discover the reason for this literary re- 
buff, sat down to rewrite the work 
entirely, casting it the second time in 
the form of a biography. The success 
of Ariel: The Life of Shelley is literary 
history. It became a best seller in two 
languages and three countries and estab- 
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lished a reputation for M. Maurois 
among modern biographers. 


His subsequent books have been: 
Ariel, The Life of Shelley, Captains and 
Kings, Mape—The World of Iilusion, 
Bernard Quesnay, Disraeli: A Picture 
of the Victorian Age, A Voyage to the 
Island of the Articoles, Aspects of Biog- 
raphy, Atmosphere of Love, and Byron. 

In America, M. Maurois has in the 
past been perhaps best known for his 
biography of Disraeli. 

M. Maurois lives in Paris with his 
wife and three children. He is in as 
great demand as a lecturer in English 
as he is in French. On his visit to 
America in the fall of 1927, he lectured 
at Princeton, Yale, and other Eastern 
Universities and his recent Aspects of 
Biography is based upon a series de- 
livered at Cambridge University, Eng- 
land. In the fall of 1930 he is to return 
to Princeton as the first incumbent of 
the Meredith Howland Pyne Lectureship 
in French Literature. 
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Beautiful library equipment installed by Globe-Wernicke 
in the new Gruey Memorial Library, Cambridge, Illinois. 


CHARGING 
LIBRARY INTERIORS ts” 
Built on the unit prin- 
That Command Attention ny tees 
variety of styles—with 
or without wings. 




















EQUIPMENT for the modern library 

should combine beauty and efficiency. 

s It should impart an atmosphere of re- 

finement. af | 
GLoBE-WERNICKE has furnished many 
of the country’s foremost libraries 
with equipment that has made them 
truly distinctive. The experience 
thus acquired may be of exceptional 
value to you. 

Let us know of your requirements. 
Our library equipment experts can 
offer many timely suggestions—with- 
| out obligation of course. Write to- 

| day for complete Globe-Wernicke DISPLAY CASES 


. . Table or pedestal 
Library Catalog style—with or with- 


a out cork bulletin 


Globe SWeenicke Soap wal ange 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 
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Ibe Globe=Wernicke Co. 


Library Equipment Division Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Ellen Glasgow 
Author of They Stooped to Folly 


| Virginia, the locale of nearly all of 

her seventeen novels, Ellen Glasgow 
was born in the middle ’70s, and in Vir- 
ginia she has lived practically all of her 
life. She was privately educated up to 
college age and attended the University 
of Virginia where she attained scholastic 
honors, including Phi Beta Kappa, and, 
as one commentator has put it, was pop- 
ular despite this and the fact that she 
was writing a book. 

Although her upbringing was in the 
victorian age in that section of America 
where victorianism flowered most com- 
pletely, Ellen Glasgow early showed a 
bent for the particular species of beauty- 
seeking realism which has characterized 
her life and works. As a child she 
wrote, “A Longely Daisy in a Garden of 
Roses”—not a flower romance, as might 
be expected, nor such a tale as those she 
had been hearing from her victorian 
family, but a genuine attempt to see 
things as they were. Her first published 
novel, The Descendant, begun when she 
was eighteen and finished at twenty-two, 
established her definitely in the realistic 
school—and at a time when such writing 
was not only unpopular but almost un- 
heard of in America. Since then, her 
novels, appearing every few years, have 
found a steadily increasing circle of 
readers. With maturity has come a 
talent for social satire and keen wit and 
epigram, notable in her last two books, 
The Romantic Comedians (1926) and 
They Stooped to Folly (1929). 

Ellen Glasgow’s realism is not of 
that type called stark and sordid. Said 
a writer discussing the author in the 
Virginia Quarterly Review: “Her books 
... are full of a candid delight in colour, 
in softness, in fragrance, in every beauty 
that the senses know; a delight which 
includes her affection for the Virginia 
landscape. . . The realism which engages 





ELLEN GLASGOW 


this author is the penetration of shams, 
a perpetual rebellion against hypocrisy.” 
Ellen Glasgow lives, as she has lived 
all her life, and works in the old grey 
house at 1 Main Street in Richmond, in 
a section of the city which is making a 
last stand against industrialism. She 
travels a great deal, but her travels seem 
never to have effected her literary mate- 
rial which almost invariably concerns 
itself with the South—New or Old. 
Critics have commented on the fact that 
she who was the first to expose the 
hypocrisy of the Old South is now driven 
to champion its more gracious qualities 
as against the tide of mediocrity which 
she finds engulfing the New South. 
Miss Glasgow enjoys telling how, 
during the long months of waiting for 
The Descendant to be published after 
acceptance, she had said to herself that 
if only this one book would be published 
she could die of happiness. “And now,” 
she says, with her characteristic irony, 
“T’ve had seventeen published and I’ve 
never been happy and have not died.” 
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118 Federal St., 





. «When other Salesmen told me 


‘Our Equipment is as good as 


Library Bureau Equipment?’ 


+ « « it set me thinking. And it made 
me decide to have the standard aimed 
at by other lines rather than something 
‘as good’,” is what a librarian told one 


of our representa- 


tives recefftly. 


Library Bureau 
equipment has been 
the standard of com- 
parison for more 
than 40 years. It is 
the direct result ot 
close co-operation 
with progressive li- 
brarians the country 
over. 


And it is the most 


cost is your last. 





economical equipment. No detail in 
its construction that will add to its life 
and appearance is overlooked. The first 


Whether you are 
planning a complete 
installation or the ad- 
dition of new equip- 
ment, you'll find the 
advice of an exper- 
ienced L. B. man ex- 
tremely helpful. He 
is near you now. 
Write or phone him 
at the most conven- 
ient Library Depart- 
ment headquarters, 
there is no obligation 
whatever. 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


Division 


Remington Rand Business Service 


Boston, Mass. 


214 W. Monroe St., 


Headquarters points for the Library Department 


1200 S. Grand Ave., 


Chicago, IIl. Los Angeles, Calif. 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York City 
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Arthur Train 


RTHUR TRAIN believes in facts. 

When he was assistant district attor- 
ney of New York county, he knew each 
case that he handled thoroughly— inside 
and out. As a novelist, he studies 
thoroughly the subject of which he pro- 
poses to write, and—whenever possible 
—draws from his own store of emotions 
and experiences. 

The son of Charles Russell Train, 
eminent in the Massachusetts bar, Arthur 
Train entered the legal profession after 
graduating from Harvard. He was 
admitted both to the Suffolk (Massa- 
chusetts) and New York bars, serving 
as assistant district attorney for New 
York County from 1901 to 1908 and 
again from 1914 to 1915. In 1910 he 
was appointed special deputy attorney 
general of the State of New York to 
prosecute political offenders in Queens 
County. 

Train’s writings date back to 1905 
with the publication of McAllister and 
His Double. For thirteen years, he 
added to his list of literary achievements, 
at the same time continuing his legal 
career. The famous character of Mr. 
Tutt was created just before Mr. Train 
decided to give up the law, and devote 
himself to the writing of fiction. 

Arthur Train’s legal background 
peculiarly fitted him to such authentic 
legal stories as the Tutt books. But 
when he cannot resort to his own experi- 
ences for his facts, he goes out after 
them. In IJihusion, for example, the 
example, the central character is a young 
actor with a background of the circus 
“big top.” Before writing it, Train 
studied the patois and characteristics of 
theatrical and circus folk, the personal 
histories of many of them, and their 
code. Then he wrote the book. 

His latest book is Paper Profits, a 
novel of the 1929 Wall Street disaster, 
written from his own knowledge of the 
stock market and the people concerned 
with it. 





ARTHUR TRAIN 


The books of Arthur Train: McAl- 
lister and his Double, 1905 ; The Prisoner 
at the Bar, 1906; True Stories of Crime, 
1908; The Butler’s Story, 1909; Mort- 
main, 1909; The Confessions of Artemus 
Quibble, 1909; C.Q., in the Wireless 
House, 1910; Courts, Criminals, and the 
Camorra, 1911; The Goldfish, 1914; 
(with Robert Williams Wood) The Man 
who Rocked the Earth, 1915; The World 
and Thomas Kelly, 1917; The Earth- 
quake, 1918; Tutt and Mr. Tutt, 1920; 
By Advice of Counsel, 1921 ; The Hermit 
of Turkey Hollow, 1921; As It Was in 
the Beginning, 1921; Tut, Tut, Mr. Tutt! 
1923; His Children’s Children, 1923; 
The Needle’s Eye, 1924; On the Trail 
of the Bad Men, 1925; The Lost Gospel, 
1925; Page Mr. Tutt, 1926; The Blind 
Goddess, 1926; High Winds, 1927; 
When Tutt Meets Tutt, 1927; Ambition, 
1928 ; Horns of Ramadan, 1928; Illusion, 
1929; Paper Profits, 1930. 
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SPERLINGS ZEITSCHRIFTEN- 
und ZEITUNGS-ADRESSBUCH 


[Periodical and Newspapers Directory] 
HANDBOOK OF THE GERMAN PRESS 





56th Edition 1930 Price 25 R. Marks 





Gives complete information about 
the most important German peri- 
odicals of Germany and foreign 
countries: owner, editor and pub- 
lisher with post office address, 
format, intervals of publication, 
price, year of founding, fiscal 
year, edition, binding, political 
inclinations, supplements and 
book reviews. 








Verlag des Borsenvereins der 
Deutschen Buchhandler zu 
Leipzig 
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SAVE 





Our LIBRARY COVERS will meet 
with your approval 
Thousands of libraries, colleges and 
schools ARE usin them for filing 


4 
periodicals, thereby eliminating the cost 
of binding. 


Well constructed, Green Vellum fronts, 
and neat in appearance. 


Circular W showing sizes and prices will 
be sent on request. 


H. SCHULTZ @ COMPANY 
517-531 W. Superior St. Chicago, Iil. 






































McClurg’s— 


specialize in library service. 


Librarians can leave all details of their orders to our 
care. This is made possible by our long years of ex- 
perience in handling the book business of Public 
Libraries, Schools, Colleges» and Universities, together 
with our comprehensive stock of books of all American 


publishing houses. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street - Chicago 
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Debating News 


Inquiries are coming in for mate- 
rial for next year’s debates, from 
individuals, schools, and state debating 
leagues. A short time ago a question- 
naire was sent to a few reference libra- 
rians and chairmen of debating leagues 
to determine the questions of greatest 
interest. Several of the state leagues 
have already chosen their question, and 
to date the Chain Store System is the 
most popular. Two other subjects will 
evidently be widely used, Evils vs. Bene- 
fits of the Machine Age, and the Use 
of Films in Education. Indian Inde- 
pendence from Great Britain and Fed- 
eral Control of Passenger Air Service 
are two more new subjects, while the 
World Court, Prohibition, and Insanity 
as a Defense for Crime still hold prom- 
inent places. 

It is significant that the first three of 
the above questions, which out-number 
the others in votes, are directly or indi- 
rectly on our so-called “machine age.” 
A glance thru any magazine at the pages 
devoted to book news or advertisements 
shows an almost disproportionate num- 
ber of books each of which might have 
the subtitle given Our Changing Civiliza- 
tion, by John H. Randall; How Science 
and the Machine Age are Reconstructing 
Modern Life. Floyd Dell’s Love in the 
Machine Age; Men and Machines, by 
Stuart Chase; Dance of the Machines, 
by Edward O’Brien; and Toward Civi- 
lization, edited by Charles Beard, are a 
few representative volumes. 


Another subject over which there is. 


controversy is the question of Human- 
ism. The scope of interest in this is 
limited; it is too advanced for high 
school students, but is the center of con- 
siderable college and adult attention. 
Granting there are religious, political and 
sociological factors, Humanism is chiefly 
concerned with literature, and will there- 
fore not touch as many people as, for 
example, Prohibition. A debate, Human- 
ism—Will It Succeed? was to be held 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, early this 


month. Irving Babbitt, who with Paul 
Elmore More, is acknowledged leader of 
Humanism in America, was to defend 
the movement. Carl Van Doren was to 
present the negative, and Henry Seidel 
Canby had agreed to agree with both 
sides—with reservations. 


Articles in recent magazines deal with 
the audience-reaction aspect of debates. 
In the April Quarterly Journal of Speech 
W. E. Utterback of Oberlin College, 
writes on The Extension Audience. It 
is necessary, he says, that the speaker 
be well enough informed on his subject 
to be more audience conscious than 
subject conscious during his delivery. 
For example, debaters were called from 
Oberlin to Mansfield, Ohio, to debate on 
the protection of American private prop- 
erty in Latin America. This subject was 
naturally unfamiliar to most of the 1200 
high school students assembled, and 
apart from their lives. The important 
thing was to catch and hold their atten- 
tion by presenting the subject in the most 
interesting way“possible. When the same 
topic was debated before the Rotary 
Club of Lorain, emphasis was put on 
statistics and exact information. 

It is obvious that debating before dif- 
ferent types of audiences cultivates a 
versatility that an unbroken succession 
of school audiences cannot. H. A. Dres- 
sel makes the same point in a letter to 
the editor which also appears in the 
April issue of the Quarterly Journal. 
Audiences are not given enough consid- 
eration, he says, and for that reason are 
not as large as they should be. He makes 
a suggestion: the debater should jot 
down every question on the subject which 
occurs to him, assimilate and answer it 
himself, and check it on a question sheet. 
This would prepare him for almost any 
question which might arise and would 
tend also to eliminate the difficulty which 
occurs when the debater’s study of the 
topic has been too broad and points 
which seem clear to him are left in 
doubt in the minds of the audience. 


Suggestions as to topics for debate in the coming year will be welcomed. 


Send them c/o Debating News Editor. 
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u 
of ubdscription books etin 
id 
to Quarterly $1.00 per year 
el 
th . . 7 
RITICAL estimates of subscription books and 
sets sold currently by canvassing agents. Tells 
th definitely whether or not a set is accurate, re- 
h liable, up to date, appropriately illustrated, readable, 
e, well indexed, and for what type of reading or reference 
It work the set is most useful. The following already 
or considered: 
ct 
n 
y. America Lives of Game Animals 
n American Educator Lincoln Library of Essential In- 
Book of Popular Science formation 
n Book of Rural Life Mythology of All Races 
)- Book Trails The New Century Book of Facts 
‘Ss Circle of Knowledge The Standard Dictionary of Facts 
0 Classroom Teacher Volume Library 
d Encyclopaedia Britannica World Book Encyclopedia 
it 
l- 
st Carpenter’s World Travels Journeys Through Bookland 
e Chambers’ Encyclopaedia Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf 
The Children’s Hour Encyclopedia 
y Cobett’s Cyclopedic Survey of P re ~ 
n Chamber Music ae ee . 
Encyclopedia of the Social Smithsonian Scientific Series 
4 Sciences Young Folks’ Library 
a 
n 
: A convenient source of information about books 
" and sets which can not be evaluated hastily and which 
q are constantly being offered to libraries, schools, and 
. homes. Should be placed on the reading room tables 
e and made available to the public. Subscriptions nearly 
trebled since the January issue appeared. 
1 
t 
F 
l 
l 7 e + . 
American Library Association 
| 520 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Mary Agnes Hamilton 
Author of Three Against Fate 


ARY AGNES HAMILTON is a 
daughter of the late Professor 
Robert Adamson of Manchester, Aber- 
deen and Glasgow Universities, the 
eldest of six children. She was born 
in Manchester, educated at Glasgow and 
Newnham (where she took the Classical 
tripos, Class 11 and the Historical [Part 
11} Class 1). After spending a year in 
Germany she became assistant to the 
lecturer in history at Cardiff and in 1905 
married C. J. Hamilton, secretary to the 
Royal Economic Society. Since that 
time Mrs. Hamilton has lived in London. 
Mrs. Hamilton’s first published work 
was a life of Abraham Lincoln, for 
whom she had always great admiration, 
written for an Edinburgh Children’s 
Hour Series, when she was nineteen. 
It was after her graduation from the 
Glasgow High School for Girls that Mrs. 
Hamilton went to Newnham College, 
Cambridge, where she concentrated on 
classics and won honors and a scholar- 
ship. Her father died suddenly while 
she was at college, leaving the family 
in very poor circumstances—but thanks 
to the scholarship she was able to finish 
her course. She went to London after 
graduation and plunged into various odd 
journalistic jobs—lectured on “The Re- 
form of the Poor Law,” wrote articles 
on history, economics, and literature for 
various periodicals, and then became 
assistant to Sir Philip Gibbs on the 
Review of Reviews and carried it on 
her own shoulders during his absence. 
All this while she was writing books, 
biography and novels. Of the first, the 
two most important are a biography of 
Carlyle, published in 1926, in which she 
rescues the grim old man, as has been 
said, first from the doubtful applause of 
his own time, and next from the patron- 
age of this; then the biography of Ram- 
say MacDonald, recently issued in this 
country. Through both of these runs 
the same basic idea, fairness, not so 
much in one’s individual self, though that 
must exist as a matter of course if one 
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is to be fair to others, but as a member 
of society. 

Mrs. Hamilton’s earliest novel was 
called Less Than the Dust which she 
says she is thankful is out of print, be- 
cause it was so young and bad. Four 
other novels were called, Yes, Dead 
Yesterday, Slings and Arrows and Full 
Circle. The war was responsible for 
bringing the future M.P. into politics. 
War was such a hateful abomination to 
her that, she says, she felt she must get 
into some sphere of influence to wage 
her fight against it. 

Mary Agnes Hamilton is tall, lithe 
and animated with contagious enthusi- 
asm. Her gestures are quick and nimble 
and her head moves so briskly from side 
to side that her earings sometimes desert 
their moorings and fall into her lap or 
onto the floor. A hearty, delightful 
laugh has as prominent a place in her 
bag of tricks as the conviction with 
which she makes her points. Her latest 
novel, Three Against Fate is a study of 
two men and one woman swept into 
sudden crisis in wartime London, a dia- 
tribe on the ugliness of war and the 
author’s view of its disintegrating effect 
upon civilians. 
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Thomas Wolfe 





"THOMAS WOLFE graduated from 

the University of North Carolina, 
class of 1929, at the age of 19. He was 
one of the original members of the 
Carolina Play-Makers and worked under 
Professor Frederick H. Koch. After 
graduate work at Harvard, and study 
and travel in Europe, he became a mem- 
ber of the faculty of New York Univer- 
sity with which he was associated until 


recently when he resigned to devote all 


of his time to writing. 

Look Homeward, Angel, recently pub- 
lished, was Mr. Wolfe’s first long work 
and is described as an authentic picture 
of a strange family of Southerners. It 
is the refutation of Sinclair Lewis’s Main 
Street in that it shows the wild and rich 
variety of life and people that may be 
found in a Southern small town. Mr. 
Wolfe is a representative writer of that 
group of Southerners intent on depicting 
the changing South in all its new aspects 
of growth and modernization. Although 
no city or state is specifically mentioned 
in the book, those who know something 








of the author’s early life will have no 
trouble in recognizing the scene of most 
of the action. 

Mr. Wolfe has been awarded one of 
the Guggenheim memorial fellowships 
for creative writing. He will go to 
Rouen, France, to work on his second 
novel, October Fair. 


PHOTOSTAT REPRODUCTIONS 

of printed and written matter or draw- 
ings may be used to advantage in many ways 
by Librarians, Booksellers and Publishers. Write 
for price list. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 











PRACTICAL HANDBOOK FOR 
DIABETIC PATIENTS 
By Abraham Rudy, M.D. 


“The book should be recommended to every 
diabetic."—Am. Journal of Public Health, April 
1930. 


M. BARROWS & CO BOSTON 








THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
Both for Schools and Self Instruction 
Artistic Wall Charts for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


30 W. 34th St., bet. Sth Ave. & Broadway, N. Y. 

















Financial Books and Tables 


Specializing in financial tables and all service 
books on finance. 


FINANCIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
9 Newbury Street _ Boston, Mass. 








For Your MUSIC SHELF 


The NEW YORK SINGING TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION: ITS STORY 


A record of agreement on vocal essentials. 
Pub. by Theo. Presser Co. 
“Just what we need’, says the Librarian of the 
Geo. Eastman School of Music at Rochester, N.Y. 
Cloth $2.00 net to libraries. To order from 
GARDNER LAMSON, 320 West 83rd St., New York City 








LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED 
Notify us of any 
vacancies on your 
library staff. his 

service free. 
Dept. D 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
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Announcing the first volume of 


AMERICAN 
POLITICAL 
LEADERS 


A group of modern 
biographies to be 
done under the 
editorial super- 
vision of 
ALLAN NEVINS 


The design of this series 
is to present a thorough, 
scholarly, and interesting 
biographical treatment of 
all the prominent political 
leaders in the United 
States from 1860 to the 
present day. 
























Now Ready 


RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 


STATESMAN OF REUNION 
By H. J. Ekenrode 


“A fascinating biography, scholarly, brilliant, entertaining and 
illuminating.”—Claude Bowers ° 

“An excellent book, interesting and convincing, sane and bal- 
anced.”—James Truslow Adams. Illustrated $5.00 












Among the Writers Who 
Will Contribute Books: 


DAVID S. MUZZEY 


Among the Subjects in 
This New Series: 


GROVER CLEVELAND 
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